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Ist Chass keeaed 
B. SQUIRE & SON, 


for 
PIANOFORTES. 
(Signed) GEORGE EL LIOT. (Signed) W R. HOLMES. 


President. 


The B. Squire & Son Pianos have earned a world-wide reputatio 
for refined volume of tone and durable construction. 





PIANOSSTO ORDER MADE TO SUIT ANY CLIMATE. 











VIOLIN SPECIALISTS. 








WRITE FOR OUR 


SPECIALITY sTanesl 


32, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W.I, AND TORONTO, —— 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 


FOUNDED IN 1844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 








op te OCTOBER 1, 1918. 


—_—— Canadian Postage. 


Price 4d. ; Postage 14d. 
Annual Subscription, Post-free, $4. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
Patron: His Majesty Tue KiNG. 


Ceductor: Sk FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 


PROSPECTUS. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1918, AT 2.30 P.M. 


ELIJAH - - - - MENDELSSORN. 


Mss RUTH VINCENT. Miss EDNA THORNTON, 
Miss CORAL PEACHEY. Miss DORA ARNELL. 

Mz. BEN DAVIES. Mr. HERBERT BROWN. 

Mz. JOHN ADAMS. Mr. EDWARD HALLAND. 





SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1918, AT 2.30 P.M. 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND . SULLIVAN. 
BLEST PAIR OF SIRENS - PARRY. 


DIRGE FOR TWO VETERANS -_ Woop. 


Miss CARRIE TUBB. | Miss OLGA HALEY. 
Mz. ALFRED HEATHER. Mr. E ' ARD HALLAND. 
Mr. CHARLES TRE 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1918, AT 2.30 P.M. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


Miss FLORA WOODMAN.| Miss ETHFL PEAKE. 
Mx. GERVASE ELWES Mr. FREDERICK TAYLOR. 


SATURDAY, JANU ARY 4, 1919, AT 2.30 P.M. 


MESSIAH - - - - HANDEL, 


Mis CARRIE TUBB. | Miss PHYLLIS LETT 
Ek 


I ° 
Me. BEN DAVIES. Mr. NORMAN ALLIN. 





SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1919, AT 2.30 P.M. 


HE DREAM OF GERONTIUS - Etcar. 
Mapame KIRKBY LUNN 


Mz. GERVASE ELWES. | Mr. FREDERICK RANALOW. | 





SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1919, AT 2.30 P.M. 
A HYMN OF PRAISE . MENDELSSOHN. 
REQUIEM MASS . - Mozart. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.41 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. Tus Duxs or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Macxenziz, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


MICHAELMAS TERM began September 23rd. 
Fortnightly Concert, October rath, at 3. 
Lectures by Mr. Tobias Metthay on October gth and 23rd. 
Lecture by Mr. Stewart Macpherson on October 3oth. 
Prospectus can be obtained on application. 
P. QUARRY, Acting-Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.4 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 





Telegrams—"“‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Westera. 
London.” 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Director : 
Sir C. Hussrr H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mas. Dec. 
Honorary Secretary: M. Muir Macxkenzis, Esq. 
The CHRISTMAS TERM commenced on Monday, September 
23rd, 1918. 
A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 


Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
Registrar. 








| 
| 
'GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





Miss AGNES NICHOLLS. Miss FLORENCE MELLORS. 
Mz, WALTER HYDE. Mr. BERTRAM MILLS. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1919, at 2.30 p.m. 


IAWATHA - - - CoLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Miss RUTH VINCENT 
Mz. BEN DAVIES. | Carrain HERBERT HEYNER. 


GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1919, at 2.30 p.m. 


ESSIAH . “ . ° - HANDEL. 


Miss AGNES NICHOLLS. Mapame KIRKBY LUNN. 
Me. FRANK MULLINGS.| Mr. ROBERT RADFORD. 


*,* This is not a Subscription Concert. 


Of the Eicut Concerts to be given, Seven, including the Carol 

bert on December 21, will be comprised in the Subscription Series. 

of Subscription for these Seven Concerts: Stalls, £1 19s. ; 
41 11s. 6d. ; Balcony (Reserved |, £1 4s. 

Prices of Tickets for each naor ony Stalls, 8s. 6d. ; Arena, 7S. + wend 
ul), 4s. od. ; Unreserved, ; Gallery (Promenade), 1s. 3d. 
Sabscribers’ names will be somioed and tickets issued at the Booking 

Royal Albert Hall, and the usual Agents. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 


Particalars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


PRINCIPAL o os - LANDON RONALD, 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING, 


in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 175. 6¢. amd 
£10 108., comprising —- and secondary Subjects, Harmony, Sight- 
Singing, and / or Orchestra. 

AUTUMN TERM began Monday, September 16th. 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Lecal Centres and Local Schools 
Examinations (open to general public), free. 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, E.C.-4. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectares, &c., 


may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W.-7 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
anuary, July, , and October ; First Mus. B., March and September; 
dus. B. and us. D., September only. 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, 

Durbam. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. 





ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


With the exception of folio songs, all the Novello 
publications were increased in price on January 1, 
but the charges quoted in the advertisement columns 
have not been altered. 
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BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 





Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Granvitte Bantock, M.A. 


SESSION 1917-1918. 
The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 24 to 


December 22); WINTER TERM (January 21 to April 13); 
SUMMER TERM (April 15 to June 29). 


Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 


Prospectus and further information may be obtained rom— 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Director ee ee 





ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty Queen ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir Tuomas Bgegcuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. Apotex Bropsky. 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
imstruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. : 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry — on application. 

Opera Class—Miss Marig BreMa. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Founpep 1892. 
Principal : A-sert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 

The Twenty-seventh year begins on October 7th. 

All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Lessons. 

Full Orchestral Class, Intermediate and Elementary String Orchestras, 
Opera, Ensemble, Elocution, Choral, and Harmony, &c., Classes. 

Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 


THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 


Offices : 








19, Berners Street, W.-1. 
For THe Fosrerinc or Britisn Music. 
Membership open to all music-lovers. 

: The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 
Tue LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN, 
Committee of Management: 

Rev. E, H. Fellowes, Mus. Doc, 
Col. W. Johnson Galloway 

Mr. H. Cart de Lafontaine 

Mrs. W. Lee Mathews 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 

Major Geoffrey Toye 

We Ee 
Particulars from the Director (and Secretary fro tem.), A. Eaglefield 
Hull, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 109, Berners Street, W.-1. 


- UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


FACULTY OF MUSIC. 


Patron 


President : 


Mr, Adrian C. Boult 

Mr. W. W. Cobbett 

Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn 
Sir Edward E. Cooper 

Mr. W. R. Davies 

Mr. Edward J. Dent 


Davies, Treasurer. 


The Prospectus containing information as to the courses of study for 
the Mus. B. and Mus. D. Degrees will be forwarded on application to 
the Registrar. Under the new regulations graduates of other approved 
Universities who fulfil the requirements of the Syllabus may qualify for 
the Degree of Mus. D. 

The Harcreaves Scuo.arsuip, of the value of £30 per annum 
and tenable for two years, is awarded on the results of the First 
Mus. B. Examination. 


SOUTH 


LONDON SOCIETY OF 
ORGANISTS. 


President 1918: 


E. STANLEY ROPER, B.A., Mus. B., F.R.C.O. 


_Two Prizes £5 5s. each for best settings of the ‘Te Deum” and 
Evening Canticles 
Forms of application for Membership and Regulations for Competition 
on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 
De Crespigny House, J. WARRINER, Mus. D., 
Denmark Hill S.E.s. on. Sec. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTER 
6 and 7, Bromrietp Crescent, PappINGcTon, W..2 
Founder aud Director: Mr. James Bares, 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Seryig 
&c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., E. B. GOLDING 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 


| a ln | 





stretch with ease. 





MUSICIANS. = 
Founded 1888. we: 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXX, few 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. T 
—_—_—_—_ ona 
President: Tus Rr. Rev. Bisuor J. E. C. WELLDON, DDB 
EAN OF DuRHAM, T 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE = (L.1.G.C.u) 4 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London al ‘ 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December, 
COMPETITIONS, 1918. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best ANDANTE fori 
OrcGan, and a SHortT ANTHEM with Bass Solo. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Vesper Hymn, Dovuste Cua 
and Kyrie. lo 
e je wha 
Organists (Members) have the Freg use of the Register of Vag yij! 
Appointments. atte! 
valendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Waneh js ys 
158, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W.-11. si 
: 
the 
VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, om 
won 


LONDON 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Lad), S, 
INCORPORATED 18or. 
158, HoLtanp Park AveNUE, KENSINGRON, W.-t1. 
President: THe Most Hon. THe Marquis OF ANGLEsByY, 
Board of Examination: 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. ‘ 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. re 
Hon. Director of Studies: CHurcuiLt Siscey, Mus. Doc., F.LG.C 

Registrar: J, G. Coorrr, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., F.R.C.O. 
Ropert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
Rev. Nog. Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 


Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, includg 
the Diplomas of A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M. F.V.C.M., also for the Teach We 





Professional Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and Decent ¢,_., 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. thirty 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. “Mr 
Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Coane in Lo 

point ; and all other Subjects connected with the culture of Mug “7. 
All communications to be addressed to The Secretary, Regisea® to hel 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.-2 “long 
ainda inet ——— We ar 
THE CENTRE FOR MODERN MUSIC. Con 
Extensive Stock of English, French, Italian, Russian, and Spans 
Modern Music. 
Publishers of Wassili Safonoff's New Formula for the Piano Tei vo 
and Piano Student. 
Autho 
J. & W. CHESTER | & 
. . Hov 
11, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET LONDON, Wa at 
, 


(First Floor). “ 
























——— "Is 

“A 

THE TECHNIQUER] «= 

“De 

(THe Master Key To Tecuniove.) “Bi 

Patented in Great Britain and U.S.A. For all instrumentaliss§ ' say 
A remarkable testimony from a Clergyman :—‘‘I write to tell eg “| 

the great benefit I have derived from the Techniquer. I ply Co 

piano, but it was — ially for the Cello I got it. I am 56 yearsd “Is: 

my hands are small, stiff, and cramped, and I have a broken f "Th 









finger, never properly set, on the left-hand. My difficulty has been 
I could not maintain the stretched position. I used the Techniqut 
five minutes twice each day, and found on taking up the Cello! ¢ 
No one, with my natural disadvantages, 
persisted on the instrament, so I need hardly say how muc 
must be the benefit to a younger hand with sound fingers. 
M.A. Cantab. 

Send for particulars and list of testimonials. ‘‘ Hand Develo 
7d. post free. Secretary, Miss Cooper, 33, Orchard Street, 
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a broken Of "T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
ulty ~> conf more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
why a — “Counterpoint,” in the Wewcastle Journal. 

tages, would Address: ‘‘ Hgratp” Burupincs, HarRoGaTs. 
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BECOME aGOOD PIANIST 


All necessity for ‘‘ Keyboard Drudgery” has been abolished by my 
“From Brain to Keyboard” System. Instead of spending years in 
wearisome “‘ practising” for several hours daily, you need give only a 
few minutes for a few months twice daily. 


The mastery of the piano which my System will give you is 
unattainable by the slow and laborious “ practice” methods, even 
though you spend years in diligent drudgery. 

This is possible only by the aid of the well-known System, 


“From Brain to Keyboard”’ 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Touch and Technique. 


Improvement starts with the very first lesson and success is certain 
whatever your age or proficiency. The lessons are given by post and 
will be carefully adapted to your individual requirements, my personal 
attention being given to each student. No apparatus or special notation 
is used. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my System, 
the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse from his 
own personal experience. Over 10,000 successful students testify to its 
wonderful value. 


SEND FOR MY ILLUSTRATED BOOK: 
“ Tight on Pianoforte Playing.” 


This book fully explains the principles and advantages of the methods 
used in my Postal Course, and pe be read by pianists of all grades 
of proficiency. When replying, please send 3d. for part war-time 
cost and postage, and state whether average or advanced pianist. 





M. MACDONALD SMITH, 


19, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 


~ ae 2 ~ 
MR. CHARLES TREE. 

Weymouth, August 24, '18.—‘‘ The feature was the singing of the 
famous baritone. He comes at the very height of his fame, after nearly 
thirty years of public work, and the power and quality of his wonderful 
voice sent the audience into raptures,”— 7imes. 

Mr. Tree will lecture on voice, singing twelve songs as illustrations, 
in London, Glasgow, Liverpool, Southampton, Wolverhampton, Shrews- 
bery, Croydon, Edmonton, Barrow, Douglas, Millom, Ulverston, &e. 

While Mr. Tree does not devote much time to teaching, he is anxious 
tohelp any who find singing a difficulty. The key-note to success and 
“long life of the voice” is ease. The road to ease is very definite. 
We are losing hundreds of fine voices. Why? 

Concerts, Recital-Lectures, &c., 29, King’s Road, Chelsea, 





You need not ‘‘practise”’ to 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


Mr. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bass). 
Oratorio, Concerts, Receptions, &c. For vacant dates, address 
67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 


MR. FREDERICK GAY 


Bankton Road, Brixton, S.W..-2. 
Concerts, Oratorios, &c. Tel. No. 7121 Central. 


MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
(TENOR). 
Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 





17, 





Musica Reviser TO Messrs. Nove.to ror Tuirty-THree Years. 
™ ”= "=> ™ 
COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W.-2 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt., C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M. 
Sir Freperick Brinceg, C.V.O., Dr. WaLFrorpD Davies. 





R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D, and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas cf F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L,C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prises, 
“Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the College of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and eighty. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. _ Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


i EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester 
GPEC! 








AL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 

(x.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 

(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 

(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 

L.R.A.M. Exams, 1gro-18 125 Correspondence Pupils successful. 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
c/o Forsytu Bros., Deansgate, Manchester, 
D® CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 362 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
A.R.C.O., &c. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. ‘Phone, Byrgh 
Heath, 346. 


I R. HARRIS REVISES and PREPARES MSS. 
- FOR PUBLICATION. Accompaniments to Songs writter 
and Works Scored for Orchestra. Address as above. 











MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 

Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” ‘‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘‘ Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.” Now Published: “ Vocal Technique: 
How it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. each, post 3. rod. 

“The most complete guide to singing in English.”—‘‘ Lancelot,” in 


“One of the sanest of sane expositions.” —Musical Courier, N.Y. 

“Isa reliable expert in all branches.""—Gentlewoman. 

“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students."—Aastern 
Morning News. 

“Do not hesitate to commend."—G/lasgow Herald. 

“ His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate : what he has 
te say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers.""—Aderdeen Free Press. 

“Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 

“Is an acknowledged authority. ."—Western Morning News. 


Compositions revised and Analyses written, 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c, For Terms, &c., 


apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.-11 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus, D. Oxon,, 

13, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N.-5, continues to PREPARE 
CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 
any description revised arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


NGAGEMENTS ACCEPTED AND POSTAL 
LESSONS given by Mr. C. T. HEAVISIDE, Soto Pianist, 
Cellist, &c., 27, Torwood Street, Torquay. 


R. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doe. 

Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 

Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 

Candidates prepared ty 

Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac, and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 


Address 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.-3 
M* 


DAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of 
brivate Pupils received at the 


Singing, R. A. Music. 














Wigmore Hall Studios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.-1 





RTHUR MANGELSDORFF, LR.AM,, 
A.R.C.M., Pianist (Specialist), coaches for Pianeferte Diplomas, 





, 26m, Guilford Street, W.C.-1. 








Paper Work by Correspondence. 


497, Coventry Read, Birmingham, 
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R.A.M.—ARTHUR MANGELSDORFF has 
had September, 1917, Successes. He begs to state that he isa 
Address as in other advertisement. 


British-born subject. 


D', LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
ated Guild ‘of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
‘ost, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 
ay Avenue, Kensington, W.-rr. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
CouNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
Dovsis CouNnTERPOINT AND CANON. 
Fucus. 1s. 6d. net. 
Evements or Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
Dgve.ormMenT OF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music. 
PronouncinG VOCABULARY OF MusicaL TERMS. 
Dictionary or Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL OF MeLopy. 3d. net. 
IMPROVISATION. 15. 6d. net. 

The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 5s. 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

“ Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty- ive years’ —— in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
~ 4 ax obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A. 'M., R.C.M., 
c.0. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.-1 





5s. net. 


as. net. 
6d. net. 





WEST MINSTE R ABBEY CHOIR SCHOOL, 
DEAN'S YARD, S 

The Headmaster, assisted by a resident and visiting Staff of 
University men, receives WVon-Singing Day Boys and Boarders as 
well as Choristers, of the ages of 8—14, for preparation for the Public 
Schools and Navy. 

The Morning Class for Boys of six or seven is taught by a Lady. 

A Probationer Choristership will be vacant shortly. 

Apply, Rev. The Headmaster. 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 








There will be a trial of BOYS’ VOICES early in October. Choristers 
are boarded and educated at the Cathedral Choir School. For further 
particulars apply to Archdeacon Wakeford, The Precentory, Lincoln. 


At REQUIRED for York Minster Choir.— 

Jsual Services. Salary £70. Further particulars (if required) 
may be obtained. Applications, with not less than three testimonials 
(copies) (two as to musical ability), to be sent to The Chapter Clerk, 
Minster Gates, York. Discharged soldiers partially disabled specially 
invited to apply. 








AlTo— —Age 21, 10 years’ Cathedral experience. 
me for engagement (holding Army ae “W. W.,” c/o 
Novello Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, 


HERE is a VACANCY for a an 1 ALTO) (not light) 
at St. Anne's eee h, Soho. Good reading essential. Apply, 
R. M. Armitage, F.R.( 


RIPON CATHEDRAL CHOIR. 


There is a VACANCY er | a ‘TENOR LAY CLERK. Salary £80 
per annum ; other work might be obtained. Candidates must be com- 
municant members of the Church of England, and good sight-readers. 
Applications, with copies of three recent testimonials, should be sent at 
once to the Succentor, The Rev. H. R. Williams, Saint Agnes Gate, 
Ripon. 


ENOR WANTED. 
Road, South Lambeth. £12 
Road, West Norwood. 


ASS REQUIRED for London West-End Church. 

Good reader essential. —Two Sunday Services and one practice. 

State ~ oH ames “ F. T.," c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, W.. 


ADY (SOPRANO) DESIRES APPOINTMENT 
in Choir. Very good reader. Experienced Accompanist and 
Organist. ‘‘R.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd.. 160, Wardour Street, W.-r. 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 
for Coats Parish Church, Coatbridge, Scotland. Salary £50 per 
Apply, David Lambie, Dunbeth Avenue, Coatbridge. 


All Saints’, Devonshire 
Walter Attersoll, 21, Thurlestone 











annum. 


SSISTANT-ORGANIST REQUIRED at St. 


Anne's, Soho. No objection to keen amateur. The Choir is in 





—$—$—— 


SSISTANT- ORGANIST, Wandsworth Pari 
Church, DESIRES post as ORGANIST i in London, App) 























For particulars, address at Winterton Vicarage (Lincs.), 74 Doncay 


ADY, A.T.C.L., DESIRES Post as ORGAN] 

or ASSISTANT in or near London. Experienced. Excelle 
testimonials. ‘A. E.,” c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Sires) 
et. 


























RGAN ACCOMPANIMENT to the CHURCH 

SERVICES.—Dr. H. W. Richards has kindly consented y| 

give a lecture on this subject on Thursday, October 3, at 6.30 p.m., aj 

The Rector of St. Anne's, Soho, has obliged by granting the use of ly 

church for that purpose. Tickets, free, admitting friends, Che 
Trainers’ League, 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.-4. 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Amateur desires use ¢ 

Pedal Organ for an hour one or two evenings a week. Autom 

blowing preferred. Any part of London or — west of Cir) 
Cc. W i +» 5, Dungarvan Avenue, Putney, S.W.- 


O RGANS (New and Second- -hand) for SALE- 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructe 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


EVERAL TWO-MANUAL ORGANS, wit 

pedals, various sizes, suitable for CHURCHES, COLLEGE 

&c., built on entirely new principles of specially constructed action 

recently introduced, at minimum of cost. Apply W. E. Richardsosj 
Sons, Organ Builders, Manchester, S.W. 


PlrE ORGAN FOR SALE, by Rutt, Leyton- 
Two Manuals, 14 Stops, Figured "Oak case - work ; > 464 Pips 
Electric blower. Built 1907, First-class condition. Specification aj 
price, Heaths’, 76, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

RGAN, 


by 
Pedals ; 13 Stops. 
Spencer, Chippenham. 


MERICAN ORGAN.—Genuine “ Smith’ 

Boston, U.S.A. 13 Stops, 4 Rows Reeds. Suitable for sm 
church or chapel. Fine instrument. Perfect condition. £35. 

Edmunds, 40, Lowman Road, Holloway, London, N 


OR SALE.—Mason & Hamlin Liszt Organ, ony 

manual with pedals, in perfe ct order. An ideal instrument. Sq 

small church or = anist’s studio ; 15 stops; 10 sets of reeds ; blown} 

feetor hand. With organ bench complete. £80. On view wi 

Messrs. Townsend & Thomson, 79, George Street, Edinburgh, whol] 
receive offers. 


TORMAN & BEARD’S PNEUMATIC PEDA 
1 ATTACHMENT for PIANO, in perfect condition. wa 
Stool. Price £5, carriage paid. W. Shaw, 86, Burnsville Rat 
Grangetown, Yor 


ELLO FOR SALE, maker Fendt, in strong cas 


16 Guineas, or might accept offer. Seen by appointment. Msj 






























































Bevington, with two Manuals ani 
Full particulars upon application, Art 














Goodwin, ‘‘ Alnwick,” Hatch End. a — 
OR SALE, ERARD GRAND PIANO. — Wald 
case ; good condition. Offers addressed “‘ F.,” clo Henry Lig 


High East Street, Dorchester, Dorset. 


N USICAL INSTRUMENTS WANTED- 
SECOND-HAND (OR NEW).—{1.) Oboe (French mat 
Triebert preferable), and English Horn ; (2.) Alto (E flat) or Barito 
(E flat) Saxophone ; (3.) Double - Bass Sarrusophone in C. Appi 
*W. F.,’ clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, London, W.4 


OOKS ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 0 
and Rare, Second-hand and New, from the Libraries of the 
A_H. Littleton, Esq. ; the Right Hon. the Earl of Aylesford ; Dr 
H. Cummings ; and Dr. T. Lea Southgate. Together with music 
the Piano, Organ, Violin, and other instruments, and a selectio 

Full Orchestral Scores. A 32-page catalogue from Harold R 
Vale Road, Claygate, Surrey. Music and Musical Books purchs 

for cash. 
AGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITT! 
and COMMUNION SERVICE. Free grants to any of 
= 























need of good voluntary assistance. Full Choral Service. Apply, R. M. 
Armitage, F.R.C.O. 








XU 





Mr. E Mr. E Millar, Melrose Hall, Putney Heath, S.W.-r5. This ¥ 
M& LUARD-SELBY (late organist of Rocheste 
Cathedral) is at liberty to give Organ Recitals, or to Deputi Dear M 













Write for 


THE 





Works—Ha 





FLC 


IN 


LOVE 


STAINEF 


The El 





aiTa 


Specimen copies from Organist, 123, Grange Road, S.E Strongly rec 
, M 

ATTLE HYMN for Church and General Use, “zor 

R. H. ATKINS, :d. each ; words only, 2s. 6d. per 100. Eliminates | 

\ ty ts th 

TE, DEUM in F. MAGNIFICAT anp NUN a 

DIMITTIS tn F. 3d. each. By A. Toase, Novello & Co., Pr; 
B4ss VOCALISTS should buy descriptive sot 
THE VOICE OF THE DEEP (Oakley). Compass G (or! 

E>) to ED. Price 1s. 6d. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, 5 
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PIANO PEDALS with Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
aster Patent. 





h Parig 
jon, Appi 








Rochest Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 

to Deputigl’ Dear Mr. MALKIN, Nov 8, 1910. 
4 Doncaste! I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 
—————F sted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 
GAN ISTP gent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 



















































- Exceliey R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 
rdour St a 

7 Terms: Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month. 
HURCE Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
— THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., 
the roe all Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
ends, (hi ————— 

COMPOSITIONS 

S use ¢ BY 
<. Automill 
est of Ci ALFRED ALLEN. 

7 s. d. 
SALE- SONATA IN D MINOR FOR ORGAN : on - 6 
construdti§ § =MOTET, BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN o 4 
__..#=§ THREE SACRED SONGS. Complete ao «=<. 
Mi m ee 
a> London: STAINER AND Bg tt, Limited. 
eb Jusr PuswisHep. 

» Go. VELLO’S MUS <IMERS. 
Leyton- No. go. NO’ ELLO'S {USIC PRIMERS 
3 464 Pips =— INIT TrT. 
iseatn COMBINED COUNTERPOINT 
nuals ax IN THREE PARTS, 
ion. Arthy AND 
“smiit FLORID AND IMITATIONAL 
4 sm] 
35- he T*mT TT >) y 
COUNTERPOINT 
an, Ont , , Tro 
od IN THREE AND FOUR PARTS 
is ; blown'y . ow . 
> ee @ WITH EXAMPLES, 
rgh, whovwi BY 
GEORGE J. BENNETT, 
PEDA Mus. Doc. CanTas. 
dition. ¥a 
erie Bas Price Three Shillings. 
ong cax London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
ment, Ms 
= i Just PusitsHep. 
— Wala r — 7 - . 
nen ifLOVE WAKES AND WEEPS 
Four-Part Chorus for Ladies’ Voices (s.s.a.a.) 
NTED- By DENIS S. WRIGHT. Price 3d. 
h mit) mpgaEnrengyte 
or Bari BY THE SAME COMPOSER. 
Lm IN ABSENCE. 
; Song for Tenor or Soprano. Price 2s, net. 
ANS, @ STAINER & BELL, Lrp., 58, BERNERS STREET, W..-:. 
es of t + 
ford ; Dr. ¥ + ° ° 
ch muse The Elements of Pianoforte Technique 
i Si 
Reers “ 7 - o - 
volt Re =< atTanged upon a Rhythmic Basis. 
TIT TI BY 
MITT! > 
oayef §6©6hdDer. R. H. BELLAIRS. 
Strongly recommended by the highest authorities. 
Top hy More work can be done with Dr. Bellairs’ Method than with any 
al Use, other. 
Pr 100. Eliminates Mechanical Drudgery. 
NUM Interests the pupil from the very beginning. 
(A Co,, lil List of companion works and testimonials on receipt of a post-card. 
0, : ; 
Price 2s. 6d. net. Of all Musicsellers. 
sive 3 ENOCH & SONS, LONDON. 


Just Pustisnep. 


VALSE ARABESQUE 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
COMPOSED BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
Price Two SHILLINGs. 


London: Novgtto anp Company, Limited, 





Just PusiisHEp, 


REFLECTIONS 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


(AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW) 
BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just Pusisuep. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novett.o anp Company, Limited. 


MELODIOUS TECHNIQUE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


J. A. O'NEILL. 


In Two Books. Price Two Shillings each, net. 





Book I. 
- Right Hand Study for Repetition of 4th and 5th fingers. 
- Left Hand Study for Repetition of 4th and 5th fingers. 
. Right hand Study on Triplets for 4th and 5th fingers. 
. Left Hand Study on Triplets for 4th and 5th fingers. 
. Right Hand Study on Interval of Thirds for 4th and 5th 
fingers. 
. Left Hand Study on Interval of Thirds for 4th and 5th 
fingers. 


a Utwnr 


Book II. 


. Right Hand Study on Shake for 4th and 5th fingers. 

. Left Hand Study on Shake for 4th and 5th fingers. 

. Right Hand Study on Turning over the 2nd and 4th 
fingers. 

. Left Hand Study on Turning over the 4th finger. 

. Right Hand Study on Turning over the 4th finger while 
holding Notes. 

. Left Hand Study on Turning over the 4th finger while 
holding Notes. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN. 

“I cordially recommend these original Studies, which are of great 

technical value and of considerable musical merit and charm. After 

looking through them thoroughly, I consider them quite superior to 

any other exercises of the kind. They ought to prove a great success, 

as excellence of technique can be acquired by using them in a much 

shorter time than by the use of ordinary exercises. 

“*T was struck by their originality, both in conception and in the 

clever manner in which the idea is carried out.” 











58, Great Marlborough Street, W.-1. 





London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited, 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
~ ~ 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.--1. 
Schofie 
7 Sturto 
FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS. Eunict 
a Eileen 
Smith, 
PaTrRon—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. PRINCIPAL—DR. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Canta i 
Ada T: 
DiRECTOR OF ExamMinaTions—-G. AUGUSTUS HOLMES, Esa. a 
Flor 
- — Wakefi 
Westbr 
> Jennie 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 1918. |= 
The following is a List of SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at the DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS§ #™“* 
\ 
held in London and at Provincial and Colonial Centres for the half-year to July, 1918 :— ated 
Pocock, 
DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC. V 
LICENTIATES (L.L.C.M.). el 
PIANOFORTE Piayrn« Ernest W. Ash, May Ayling, Edith E. Bate, Ethel! Barrett, Beatrice J. Bennett, Doris M. Baker, Olin ay 
Barraclovgh, Eleanor Brow Lorrie Parnden, Winifred Blackburn, Amelia Black, Marita Bonnette, Marie Cullen, Gwennie Cross, Dos ’ 
Cottam, Amelia I. Clegg, Ida Collings, Martha K. Chambers, Annie E. G. Carter, Winifrid Currie, Mary Carroll. Nellie Collyer, Hect rA C 
Coates, Ernest Clement, Edith I. Chambers, Monica L. a rd, Kathleen F. Dowse, Irene Dennis, Gladys Ellison, Lilian C. Edhou 
Alice M. Fennell, Gladys Fanshawe, Frank H. Faweett, Elsie . Fryer, Jessie Frith, Gertrude Fitzgerald, Arthur F. Fell, Doris A. Goodw 
May Green, Fanny Gardner. Mary C. Griffith, Flizabeth Hanson, Lily xigson, Annie D. Hall, Kate Hempstead, Alice M. Harring 
Gladys Hockey, Elwy 1. Hunt, Francis Hiscox, Zillah Ulinew orth, Hugh Jenkins, Maud P, Johnson, Zilpah Jones, Lucy K. Knight, Max 
E. M. 1 ey, I el Lechte, G ys M. Ly Phyllis M: rshall, Mary ! Mi AWsoi eM: ury E. McDermott, Annie Middleton, Mz urjorie E. Me 
Ed Mel Collette A. M Edgar N rthz n V. B. Pratt, Jane Pearson, Elsie Pollitt, Elsie H. Payne, Arnold E a 
Doris |} M e A. ker, Ceridwen Rees, Myf Stella M. Ralf, Ruby V. Richards, Hilda A. M. Richards, 
Violet R. Ror M rie A, Spikins, Doris A. Sm » Smith, Beatrice F. Stables, Fdith F. M. Salt, Annie Sutcliffe, E 
ok er, Dk L. § May E. Stever Olga I lie Turl, Florence J). Tur nbull, Kathleen Twissell, Flora ‘Thompson, Mary 
Taylor, Nellie Trowbridge, Eileen M. Trevena, Doris or, Whybra Underwood, Gladys 1. Walkden, Kitty Welsh, Frances E. Wait 
Als W I he W: M nE. Young T 
Sip , Charles J]. P. Hackworthy. Ettie Marks. Stanley Oliver, Ella Resenthal, Dinah Robe , Winifred Wyard, Dor thy Wi Orxon., 
wRA.) 
V N Pravin Winifred P. Maxwell, Eveline Richardson, John Wi'sor = 
k Agnes L. Boyce, Honor B. Drew, Hilda M. Leftley, Primrose Spence, Clement Villiers-Reid Esq., M 
AH. H 
Orcan I . Euphemia O, Dudge , Bertram J. Orsm M. King 
TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA. 4 1 
PIANOF E Pravin Lilian M. Dongerfield, Lcuisa Dexter, Forance M. Heywocd, Grace V. Lane, Mabel Robberds, Mary E. Rigi Bs, M 
Ida M. Sin Mus. D 
Sine 4 a V. Ma 
ASSOCIATES hay L. < M.). TI 
Pras I : Cers} Arderson, Frederick Athe . f 
Theodore | Ast nm. Dor ( Acutt, Merjorie Armstrong, Miran r 
Margare Aly I her Kva H er! Lilee A 
Alice M. Dex I es L. I. Bailey, A e | | Hilda 
Gladys E. Bire M \. | le e Pe hav Gledy M. But 
\ t Be \ I I y Brierle I e Prowne, May | 
Ada Bostock, M i. i | y Bowe k \. Beaney, D e, 
I Minnie | I yl Ri bs Annie Parker. Catt erine Bra , tt, aker, 
I beth Char Marie C. ¢ pade I sC. ¢ pman, Mary Clarke thel rdon, argazvet comma ny ge 2 
( . o th ¢ e, | M. ¢ Nellie Cx tive, Margaret M. J. Collins, Rosie i Effie F. C. Clark, Gwi pehernig ~ Ain 
E. ( n, I ( M H. Clayt Jane | D Phyllis R. Chinnery, Harriet E. Caswell, Gwiads 
Collie M FE. ¢ \ H. ¢ t K ( , 1, Pauline Carrigg, William Crisp, Gla¢ 
F. ¢ I M. Dav Elvet I es, Viol aghy, Winifred G. Davenport, Hilda’ Dickis Th 
Dor ] I 1. Db \ -_ d x Dufly, Mary D’Alb ra, Winifred E. Evans, His f) 
F. Exley, I M. J Doris V. Edwards, ¢ Florence M. Edenden, Wianiefred Elias, Wall oe 
I \ } M m F. I ( \ May T. Fowler Mabel Freeman RE 
Eve M 1 ( I H I é on p> Fenaae, Datei ©: gerald 
Ethel! ¢ e, M ( v. Mary Ge ( tre . Gaywe Amy M. Green, Mary L. Gilder, Fra q 
G H \. M. ¢ Mary ( H jary Houghton, Gladys Holden, Marien Hama Secreta 
Mary L. H I E. S. Higgins, } th M. J nry anly, } J. Hutchinson, Gladys M. Hill, Emrys Harries, Ve GC 
A. Hughes, ( H } He tt, Olive Hewitt, V et M. He son, Sylv Cc. Harmer, John H. Howells, Olwen Hughes. Fanniet acc 
Hawk Ine 1. H ev, R y M. Hore, Madge Heath, Doris Hz ansen, Mari Horne, Millicent A. Heesh, Enid Krodhurst.H ll, Jessie ¥ orda 
How ( M. Haw I H oun , ‘ ! ie C. Irwin, Freda Inall, Violet Th 
} ( \ H William J , Margaret A. Jones, John G. Jenks tor Stu 
I Johnst G.J on, Eva Je N , Edna J: hns, Jean Jamieson, Best 
Kitchen, Annie Mary Kay, Clera H. K rice 1. B. Kings'ey, Ene Harp, 
Eileen M. 1 thd Christina M. Law, } I. Llewhellin, Willie Musical 
A. | K en C. I l ast ( ‘ be, Ellen M. Ledge orch: 
Muriel Loader, H M. Lewis, Hilda D. V. Lew Clarice Lewis, Janet J. I _ 
I he Rita J. J I M h, Ef McFa i 
M eM N K | \ } 
Mt a , " . lot 
Fre S. M \ I M I une FE. M 
Sadie M ( \ e, M 
oO. M ‘ \ I l S 
M Day I N M Dons re lizaLe 
Neville, A N } 1 Nee Rol ert sh, kmma l , * 
kK en OF: ! M. ¢ o* tle M. Onley Vere: Fryan © 'Leghlen, _ ae 
Ow I e ©? kvely ] | } \ Pe; Gw Nard, Censtence Pcoley, Cathet 
M. Pr I I M. W t I Catherire E. 1} Pugh, Mary (. Petherbr The 
Katie I ; L.. Potter. I Parte I |. Fhelan, ¢ Price, Freda Park, Mavis Peich The 
I Per I I I v F. Pe ( e Pate nA ie On K Jessie M. Russell, ¢ dys M. Ri FE 
Nellie Russe I M.R } W. Rhodes, I M. Fowlands, ‘Thomas M: Rolbr Mabel + owley, Jean Re ee 
Mari Rowbot Hettie Rochester, W m R ( ys Roche, Alma G. Roche, Dorothy Reid, Myfanwy D. Roberts, Myra Re@ or 
Je e Suthe I Ss Lily S t, Hanrah Shaw, Violet FE. Sharpe, F thet Sullivan, Dorothy E. Sheidcn, Florence Smith, 5a® 
* Gold Medalist. + Silver Medalist, 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.)—Continue 


Schofield, Helena L. Smith, Florence Seniscal, Lois E. Sellers, Dora Sanderson, Elizabeth Shand, George Simpson, Mary E. Smith, Jessie MR 
Sturton, Lillian Sulley, Laura F. Savage, Hilda D. Smith, Florence P. Shorthouse, Alice M. Samways, Elizabeth Sutton, Hilda M. Simon, 
Eunice R. Snaith, Lizzie Shackleton, Olive M. Smith, Harriett Spooner, Eliza Spooner, Breta E. M. Stanley, Elizabeth Sayer, Alice Surman, 
Bileen Spry, Margaret A. Smyth, Mary E, Smith, Mabel Sidley, Harold R. Stevens, Mary D. Shuell, Irene Smith, Martha Spence, Rosalind 
Smith, Nellie Sullivan, Doreen Sweaney, Sheila E. Sutton, Jean Scott, Essie S, Sternbeck, Elizabeth Steven, Gladys Scoles, Dulcie S. Snowdon, 
Minnie Tisdale, Ceridwen Thomas, Renee O. Thomas, Lucy Thornton, Ina Tocher, Norman R. Taylor, Marie L. Thornton, Kathleen E. Terry, 
Ada Talbot, Edith R. Turner, Arthur F. Travis, Annie E. Trevethick, Mabel A. Taylor, Doreen Turner, Gladys Timms, Vera Turnley, Amy C. 
Trott, Li!lian Thomson, Ethel R. Tait, Alma Taylor, Fanny Unkenstein, Mabel Urch, Winifred N. Vincent, Edith M. Vicary, Alice M. Wilkes, 
Flore Williams, Violet C. Warner, Johanna G, Williams, Ethel G. Worrall, Doris E. L. Warner, Lilian M. Walters, tBert Whittam, Harold 
Wakefield, Martha M. Wallace, Marie E. Wall, Mabel L. Wood, Doris Watkins, Thomas Walters, Edith A. Wildin, Ruby E. Wills, Francis B, 
Westbrook, Mabel Wyatt, Emily Woodworth, Fred Watson, Gwladys E. Williams, Dorothy E. Weeden, Helen L. S. Wragg, Edith Wilkinson. 
jennie Wilson, Amy J. Witheford, Irene Walsh, Clara B. White, Helen L. Yeoman. 

Sincinc.—Laura Anderton, Edith E. Blacklock, Olive A. Burrows, Edith Bannister, Luveda W. Brown, Caroline C. Dark, Doreshy 
Dudley, Daphne Farrell, Alice C. Fulford, Mary Giles, Bernie Gallipeau, Violet Jones, Alice M. A. Knight, Henry P. Love, Fanny R, F. 
lander, Dinah Roberts, Eva V. P. Rowe, Jessie G. Tait, Florence B. Tammadge. 

Viowin PLayinc.—Rebecca Abraham, Kathleen M. Adams, Neil Brown, Harry Cant, Maggie Cameron, Albert Davis, May Marley, 
Rertram C. Hughes, Maggie Holliday, Eileen Knight, Vera A. Kendrick, Oswald Y. S. Lyen, Elizabeth Moodie, Harry A. Palmer, & Rose 
Pocock, Dora M. Quinn, Elsie Smith, Edward Trebilco, Clare Turner, Carrie Underwood, Constance E. Vial, Jack West. 


VioLonceLLo PLayinGc.—Colin E. Cohen. 





Jean Miller, Jane E. Oppenheim, Nellie 
Hettie S. Thomson, Florence K. Thompson, Nellie Veitch, Ethel Waller, Doris Whiteaker, Hilda M. Wilson 


Orcax Piavinc.—Mabel J]. Kemp, Marie P. O'Grady. 


DIPLOMAS IN THEORETICAL MUSIC. 
ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC (L.Mus.L.C.M.). 


Evelyn Buckley, Beryl Clark, Emlyn Edmunds, Walter H. Ford, William Hastings, Sydney J. Inkster. 
* Gold Medalist. t Silver Medalist. 


The examiners were: Horton Allison, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Cantab., F.R.A.M. ; Alfred W. Abdey, Esq., Mus. Dec. 
Oron., F.R.C.O. ; Edward R. G. Andrews, Esq. ; Algernon Ashton, Esq. ; S. Bath, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 
LR.AM.; Chas. T. Corke, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., A.R.A.M.; B. Flohm, Esg.; W. O. Forsyth, Esq. ; Leonard N. Fowles, Esq., Mus. 
Doc. Oxon.; Cuthbert Harris, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O. ; H. F. Henniker, Esg., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., A.R.A.M. ; Arthur S. Holloway, 
Es., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; G. Augustus Holmes, Esq., Director of Examinations ; George Herbert, Esq. ; George Hooper, Esq., A.R.A.M. ; 
A. H. Howell, Esq. ; Charles E. Jolley, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F. J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Doc., T.U.T., Mus. Bac. Cantab ; Geo. F. King, : 
M. Kingston, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Thomas W. Lardner Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., A.R.A.M. ; D. J. Montague, Esq. ; G. DL 
Rawle, Esq., Mus. Bac. Lond. ; Roland Rogers, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; J. Howlett Ross, Esq.; R. Walker Robson, Esq., Mus. Doc, 
Dublin, Mus. Bac. Oxon., L.R.A.M.; Sydney Scott, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M. ; G. Gilbert Stocks, 
Ea. Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. ; Reginald J. Shanks, Esq. ; C. Reginald Toms, Esq. ; John Thornton, Esq. ; Harold E. Watts, Eeq., 
Mus. Doc. Oxon. 





There were 1,163 Candidates for Diplomas, of which number 645 passed, 497 failed, and 21 were absent 





LICENTIATE (L.L.C.M.) are held in London and at certain Provincial and Colonial centres im 
APRIL, JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER;; and for the DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE IN MUSIC 
(AMus.L.C.M.), LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus.L.C.M.), the TEACHER’S DIPLOMA (L.C.M.), 
ad FELLOWSHIP (F.L.C.M.) in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. 


The NEXT LOCAL EXAMINATION in all branches of practical and theoretical music will be held im 
December, the last day of entry being November 15 

REPRESENTATIVES are required to form LOCAL CENTRES in vacant districts in Great Britain 
and all other parts of the world. Ladies or gentlemen willing to undertake the duties should apply to the 
Secretary for particulars. SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 

GOLD, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS and BOOK PRIZES are awarded at the Examinations in 
accordance with the printed regulations. Full details will be found in the Syllabus. 

The TEACHING DEPARTMENT of the College provides COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
lor Students, Amateur or Professional. PRIVATE LESSONS are given in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, 
Harp, Organ, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composition (including Fugue, Orchestration, and 
Musical History), Mandoline, Guitar, and Elocution ; also in Violoncello, Flute, Clarinet, and all other 
orchestral instruments. LESSONS MAY COMMENCE FROM ANY DATE. 


“BCOURSE for Pianists, Violinists, and Vocalists. Fine THREE-MANUAL ORGAN (38 stops) in the 


The ORCHESTRA, OPERA CLASS, LADIES’ CHOIR, STRING QUARTET CLASS, 
DRAMATIC CLASS, and CONDUCTORS’ CLASS meet each week. 

The 234th Students’ Concert took place in the Concert Hall of the College on May 29. 

The Opera Class have in rehearsal “ The Gondoliers,” by Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Full particulars of both Education and Examination Departments of the College, together with Syllabus 


aad Forms of Entry, can be obtained on application to A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 


Telephones: 3870 Central and 3948 Gerrard. Telegr: ms: ‘*Supertonic, Reg, London.” 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(InstiTuTED 1872.) 





President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
Chairman of Board: 


Sm FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 


Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


October 2nd, at 7 ~.m.—Lecture Recital by Mrs. Helen Trust, with 
M@lustrations. Subject: ‘Interpretation in Song.” 

October oth, at ? #.m.—Inaugural address by Sir Frederick Bridge. 
Subject: ‘* The Advantages of a College Musical Education.’ 

October 1oth, at 3 p.m.—First of a Course of Lectures by Dr. C. W. 
Pearce. Subject: ‘The Russian School of Music in the latter half of 
the roth century.’ 

October 16th, at 3 p~.m.—Organ, Violin, and ‘Cello Recital by 
Dr. Pearce, Mr. Emiie Sauret, and Mr. L. Lebell. 

The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Musical Subjects: Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical. The lessons 
are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and evening students. 

number of subjects—from one to the Full Course—may be entered 
for. The College is open to beginners as well as to the more proficient 
ent. 

Students are prepared for the Degrees in Music of the London and 
other Universities, the Examinations of the Royal College of Organists, 
Trinity College of Music, &c. 

The Orcugstrat, Cuorat, the Operatic, and CuamsBer Music 
Cuassgs are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

All modern systems of Technique (whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 
ex other instrument) and of Vocal Training are taught by qualified 

fessor 


Ss. 
Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 
Students not older than 16 years are admitted to the Junior SCHOOL 
at reduced fees. 
Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, and the 
Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, free on application 


to the undersigned. 
Cc. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. tr. 


CYRIL SCOTT. 


NEW PIANO PIECES. 


Price. Net. 
*Consolation 2s. 
Requiescat 2s. 
*Rondeau de Concert. 4s. 
Twilight Tide... 2s. 


*PLaYyeED BY M. BENNO MOISEIWITSCH. 


Scrat £UOT t. 


SONGS. 

D>? ED (ED to ED) and F. 
In two keys. 

C (C to E) and ED 

In two keys. 





NEW 


Looking Back “ 
The Little Bells of Sevilla. 
The Sands of Dee 


Sunshine and Dusk 
PRICE EACH 2s. NET. 


“Cynu Scott is oNE oF THE Biccest MEN tn EnGuisn Music, 
™ vacT in THE Music or To-pay."—Musical America, 


Complete list, with reprint of a critical article by George 
Lowe, post free on application. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD., 


8& 19, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, W.-1. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAK 
RACES. 
By ROSA NEWMARCH. 
Continued from September number, page 392.) 
II. 


Three provinces speaking two dialects, but united in 
a supreme aspiration for national independence, make 
up the country called, collectively, Bohemia. The 
most westerly province, Bohemia proper, is the home 
of the Czech race, and its capital is the ancient city of 
Praha (Prague), the proud citadel which has ever 
held inviolate the ideals of a race eternally struggling 
against the strangle-hold of Pan-Germanism. In 
Slovakia—the eastern division—dwells an innumerous, 
tragic peasantry, whose homes lie at the foot of the 
Tatra (Carpathian) Mountains. It is a folk richly- 
endowed with the artistic sense. Hedged between 
the two is the old duchy of Moravia, which has also 
contributed its portion to the general treasury of 
Bohemian literature and music. 

How little we know of the past history of this 
country! To most of us, a Bohemian long suggested 
avision of a shaggy person of gipsy origin, endowed 
with an uncanny and ill-disciplined musical talent, 
leading of his own free will the disordered life which | 
Henri Miirger describes so picturesquely in his famous } 
novel, ‘La Vie de Bohéme.’ Shakespeare, in ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ makes the host of the 
Garter Inn allude to ‘a Bohemian-Tartar,’ and Tollet 
in a foot-note says: ‘In Germany were several 
companies of vagabonds called Tartars and Zigens ; 
these were the same, in Mezeray’s opinion, as those 
the French call Bohemians and the English gipsies.’ 
The term is here used to describe the strange appear- 
ance of Simple. And yet, for all our ignorance, the 
history of the country has sometimes touched our own 
In 1381, Richard II. of England married Anne, sister 
of Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia. This was not the 
famous Wenceslaus I., hero of the carol, but the fourth 
sovereign of that name who reigned over Bohemia. 
There was a strong affinity between our Wyclif and 
Jan Hus. Again, in 1641, that enlightened humanist 
and educational reformer, John Amos Komensky 
(Comenius), visited England, and, under the auspices 
of the Long Parliament, proposed to found an academy 
on his own system of ‘Pansophy.’ A_ universal 
language and a league of nations were features of his 
teaching. The Irish rebellion and other impending 
troubles diverted the thoughts of Parliament, and the 
scheme came to an end. But Comenius during his 
sojourn with us awakened the interest and sympathy 
ofno less a person than John Milton. 

In reality, the Bohemians, whose early literature 
was largely of a religious and mystical character, and 
whose University, founded at Prague by Charles IV. 
in 1348, attracted students from England as well as 
from the Continental countries, have been an intelligent 
and serious-minded people, not in the least resembling 
the type depicted by gossip and prejudice. The part 
being played at the present juncture by the Czecho- 
Slovak legions on various fronts—and more especially 





in Russia—proves them to be a race of rare energy 


and organizing power, with a great future before them. 
Like the Serbs, they plead that we should not merely 
bestow generously upon them in order to relieve their 
sufferings, but that we should study their ideals and 
culture and decide if indeed they are worthy of our 
support. Bohemia will emerge triumphant from such 
a scrutiny. 

The early unwritten history of Bohemian music 
appears to have progressed on similar lines to that of 
Russia. There were primitive songs in both lands 
which incurred the disapproval of their first 
evangelisers on account of their pagan tendencies. 
These, being proscribed, may very probably have 
adopted new words, and, blending with the church 
music, taken on a fresh meaning and colour. Russia 
furnishes examples of so-called spiritual songs in the 
epic of ‘ Alexis, Boje Chelavek’ ; the beautiful song in 
which the pilgrims have hailed each other for centuries 
(‘Zazdravnaya’); and other archaic melodies. But 
the history of medizval secular music remains often 
a matter of conjecture, and authorities are divided as 
to whether the skilled minstrels borrowed their themes 
and legends from the folk, or whether—as the late 
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FR. SKROUP. 


The Composer of the Czech National Anthem (see page 391, 
September number). 


George Wyndham believed—the song and the poem 
owe their origin to the Court rather than the 
countryside. 

The first authentic Bohemian tunes are of a religious 
character. The ‘ Hospodin pomyly ny’ (‘ Lord, have 
mercy upon us’), attributed to St. Adalbert, Martyr 
and Bishop of Prague (12th century), claims priority. 
Another almost equally venerable tune is the Hymn 
to St. Wenceslaus, which may have originated as early 
as the 11th century, although its author is usually said 
to be Arnestus, Archbishop of Prague during the reign 
of Charles IV. (1345-78). It takes the form of a 
Kyrielle, each verse, after invoking the intercession of 
St. Wenceslaus on behalf of his people, ending with 
the Kyrie Eleison. In the 15th century this tune was 
adopted by the Catholics in opposition to the Hussite 
hymn, ‘All ye warriors of God.’ Both tunes show 
evidences of the popular treatment of a traditional 
church theme. Arnestus (or Ernest) was certainly a 
musician of no mean capacity, and it was due to his 
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influence that music formed part of the curriculum of 
the newly-founded University, the head of the music 
school being a composer of talent—Zavis. This 
musician remains a somewhat mysterious personality, 
but one may perhaps call him the Tallis of Bohemia. 
It is claimed for ZaviS that he wrote at least one 
famous love-song, and probably brought into vogue 


the dancing-songs which then became popular; so} 


that amid great ecclesiastical activity—the Chapter of 
the Cathedral of St. Vitus at Prague maintained at 
least a hundred and fifty choristers—secular music, 
other than folk-song, made a modest entrance into 
Bohemian life. In the 14th century, Passion Plays 
and ‘The Laments of the Virgin Mary’ gave a first 
impulse to dramatic music ; for though the themes 
of the latter were borrowed from the church, their 
treatment was in the popular style. 

The linguistic conflict between the Latin of the 
Western ritual and the Slavonic of the Eastern rite 
has always been a feature of Bohemian Church history. 
Latin was used by the priests of the Roman Church 
German Catholics—who superseded the Greco- 
Slavonic monks in 1096. An old legend of St. 
Procopius relates how his spirit revisiting his own 
monastery of Savaza and finding the Germans— 
cuckoos then as now—in possession, tells them 
roundly that it was not for their benefit that he had 
prepared the site. ‘Ye are infamous Hungarians* 
come from anywhere’—thus the irate apparition 
apostrophises the Boches—‘delay not, get ye quickly 
back to Prague.’ Procopius, however, knowing with 
whom he had to deal, had recourse also to material 
persuasion, and trounced the Germans so severely 
with a stout cudgel that they were glad to flee and 
leave the monastery to its rightful owners. 

But to return to historical facts. The Bohemians 
never lost their invincible pride in their own language, 
and Charles IV., a good nationalist, restored the 
Slavonic liturgy by the special permission of the 
Pope, so that for a time the citizens of Prague 
could hear the service bequeathed to them by their 
first evangelisers, SS. Cyril and Methodius, sung by 
Byzantine monks in the royal monastery of Emmaus, 
while elsewhere the Ambrosian plain-chant, introduced 
from Milan, was in general use. 

The Hussite Wars (1419-68) turned men’s minds 
from secular music. Love-songs, drinking or dancing 
songs, did not accord with the grim struggles of con- 
science which then absorbed the Bohemian people. 
Hus himself was quick to realise the great power of 
music as a propagandist force. In his time the Latin 
hymns were eagerly translated into the vernacular. 
Hymns which are practically fierce war-songs were 
composed, or adapted to fresh words, and collected in 
finely illuminated manuscripts by the Unity of the 
Bohemian Brethren, who exercised great influence in 
Moravia. Each religious party had its own hymns, 
which expressed its individual aspirations. The 


cultivated and less exclusively ecclesiastical than ip 
Russia during the same period. 

Imitating the example of their sovereign, 
Ferdinand I., who founded the first Court Chapel 
in Bohemia, the nobles began to set up their own 
private bands, the most famous of which belonged to 
the powerful house of Rosenberg, or Rozmberk. This 
family possessed also a superb musical library, com. 
prising works by Orlando di Lasso, Melchior Franck, 
Philippe de Monte—representative in fact of all the 
medizval schools of European music. An indepen. 
dent music school was established in Prague in 1616, 
and already half a century earlier Brother Blahoslay 
(1523-71) had collected the songs and hymns of the 
Moravian ‘ Unity,’ and published his famous theoretical 
treatise, ‘Musica.’ Native talent was encouraged by 
a prosperous bourgeoisie, who organized musical 
societies in the cities. Nor were the working classes 
excluded from this zsthetic activity. Musical educa- 
tion must have been fairly general if, as Hantich tells 
us in his brochure, ‘ La Musique Tchéque,’ the folk a 
this time found no difficulty in joining correctly im 
two-, three-, or four-part church music. Instrumental 
did not lag behind choral music. Even small towns 
had their orchestras, and from the 18th century 
onward Bohemia began to supply other lands with 
teachers and executants. Cernohovsky, a monk 
director of the music of the Tyn Church at Prague, 
was famed among his contemporaries as a composer. 
Most of his works were destroyed in the great fire of 
1754, and he is now chiefly remembered as the teacher 
of Gluck and Tartini. Somewhat later we find such 
eminent names as those of Joseph Reicha, professor 
of counterpoint at the Paris Conservatoire, the 
violinists George and Frant Benda, the cellists 
Neruda and Stasny, John Sticha, the great horn 
player, FlaSka the oboist, Czerny and Dussek the 
pianists, and many others who, less than half a 
century ago, were usually lumped together in the 
category of German musicians. Many of them, it is 
true, sought a career in Vienna and other Austro- 
German cities during the period of Bohemia’s down- 
fall; but there have always been fine examples of 
patriotic self-sacrifice among Czech musicians, such 
as Victor Brixi, the famous organist of Podebrady, 
who declined the post of Court Musician to Francis |. 
|because he would not leave his native land ; ané, 
| later on, Smetana, who chose to limit his energies 
|to national opera raiher than win a wider reputation 
| by adopting a more cosmopolitan style. Someday it 
will be a historian’s task to restore to the various 
Slav races of Central Europe the plumes plucked 
| from them and insolently worn in the caps of theit 
| Teutonic oppressors. Sir William Hadow has already 
done this act of justice for Haydn ;* but almost as 
| much remains to be accomplished in the «esthetic, a 








| in the political, sphere. 


In the 18th century, Bozan, Frant Brixi, Ryba, and 


Utraquists, or Calixtines, represented the moderate } Kopriva boldly composed to texts in the vernacular, 


followers of Hus; 
reformers, who occupied the town of Tabor, under the 
leadership of the famous warrior John Lizska, were in 
many respects the Tolstoyites of the 15th century. A 
few of the sturdy hymns of this period have crept 
into English collections, where they are vaguely dis- 
tinguished by the words ‘ Prague’ or ‘ Moravia.’ The 
tunes are still familiar to the Czecho-Slovaks, and could 
be more appropriately used to welcome them in our 
midst than the Russian national anthem. 

From the last decade of the 15'h century until the 
battle of the White Mountain in 1620 wrought ruin to 
the national life of Bohemia, music was more widely 





> term of opprobrium 


* German or Hungarian is an inter 
| Germans and Tatars are 


among the Czecho vak folk, just as 


founded in the Russian popula 





con- 





while the Taborites, or extreme | although at that period German had succeeded ia 


imposing itself to some extent as_ the literary 
language. 

In 1784 musical progress received a severe check, 
when Joseph II. suppressed the choral societies which 
kept alive not merely the people’s love of music, but 
the national life itself. A typical instance of Hapsburg 
policy of denationalization. ‘These were the years 1 
which, if we turn to the literary history of the Czechs, 
we shall find that even patriotic writers were drive 
to express themselves in Latin or German, for, under 
the heavy hand of the Hapsburgs, the Bohemuat 
language was all but expelled from the schools. 


Debarred from their joy in choral singing, the people 












* ‘Haydn, a Croatian Composer.’ 
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a 
had to suffer in silence, although throughout their 
long persecution they clung to their own language as 
toa means of self-preservation : 


A people is not lost, 

A country is not utterly undone, 
Where from generation to generation 
Is heard the native speech. 


Vyacheslav Hanka. 


Meanwhile the townspeople consoled themselves with 
opera, and proved their previous generations 
ofculture by the enthusiasm with which they acclaimed 
ail that was best in the music of the time. The 

of Gluck, and later those of Mozart, were 
received with ovations. Grateful for the appreciation 
shown to ‘The Marriage of Figaro,’ Mozart wrote 
‘Don Juan’ expressly for the Prague Opera House. 
Mozart—with his curious name and un-German 
physiognomy — has he, perhaps, some _ hitherto 
westablished affinities with the Slavonic races? 
But in all this rapture, so justly expended upon the 
masterpieces of contemporary music, lurked the 
danger lest the national consciousness should be 
lulled into inactivity. As in Russia, so in Bohemia, 
cosmopolitanism threatened to stifle the special 
characteristics of literature and art, when happily 
the songs of the countryside intervened to remind 
the cities of the existence of a racial music. But this 
did not happen until the early years of the 19th 
century, when a general recrudescence of patriotic 
feeling led, among other manifestations, to a renewed 
interest in the folk-songs. 

John Kollar (1793-1852) was the great national 
poet of this renaissance. His ‘Daughter of Slava,’ 
which began as a modest collection of sonnets in 
i821, expanded in subsequent editions to a large 
volume comprising epic and lyric poetry. Some of 
these poems are impassioned invocations to the Slav 
spirit, crushed and degraded by German tyranny, and 
many lines are extraordinarily appropriate to the 
actual moment. ‘Worse than wild war, more dreadful 
than flame and tempest, is the man who fumes against 
his own race,’ cries the poet in righteous wrath against 
those Slavs who had Germanized themselves. And 
again, complaining that the language of the people 
was threatened with extinction, he asks: ‘Who has 
been guilty of this crime? What one nation has 
dishonoured all humanity? Blush, envious Germany, 
mighbour of the Slavs! Thine is the hand which 
wrought this evil. No foe ever spilled so much blood 
and ink as Germany has done to destroy the Slavs. . 
He who forges fetters to enslave others is himself a 
slave. Whether he chain the hands or the tongue, it 
matters not ; he proves himselfincapable of respecting 
the rights of others.’ These words show the spirit 
in which the Czechs started their new effort to revive 
the solidarity of the Slav races 

The movement to collect and preserve the popular 
poetry and music now began in earnest, and the first- 
fruits of this enthusiasm appeared in Prague about 
i825. Between 1842-52, Erben published three 
volumes of Czech songs; and in 1860—the year of 
the Charter of Liberation—Martinovsky brought out 
another hundred folk melodies. Susil performed 
the same service for the Moravian songs, and at a 
somewhat later date Zvonai, a musician of some 
distinction, called attention to the musical value of the 

hemian popular tunes. 

In my next paper I shall try to describe the special 
characteristics of the Czecho-Slovak folk-melodies, 
which have been almost as great a source of suggestion 
and inspiration to modern Bohemian composers as 
the songs of Great Russia to Glinka and his successors. 


(To be continued.) 





PRINCIPLES OF MODERN COMPOSITION. 
By G. H. CLUTSAM. 
(Concluded from September number, page goo.) 


Subjecting all these elaborations of the ordimary 
dominant to the established principles of inversion, 
extraordinarily effective combinations can be evolved. 
As in the simple triad, the one interval in the dominant 
chord that overweights it by duplication is the third and 
its reflex, the eleventh. The effect of all inversions, 
however, is regulated by the register wherein they are 
cast., This is a point that has never been considered 
in the text-books. I have but the minimum of space 
to treat of the perspective of chords, and can therefore 
only deal with the matter broadly. 

The natural perspective of any grouping of dominant 
chords is that of the harmonic series. The available 
extent of effective and distinctive sounds is practically 
determined by the limitations of the orchestra, about 
five octaves and a-half. In the first octave and 
a-half : 


a 

or thereabouts, it is impossible to deal effectively 
with any chord groupings, save the octave and 
its fifth, unless some indefinite rumble, possibly 
with dramatic or comic import, requires suggestion. 
It is evident that low down in the scale- 
registers vibrations are set up discountenancing 
any pretence of a clear-cut chord, and it is probably 
the sensing of some such creation of a discordance 
or suggestion of it, that has originated the rule 
against the doubling of the third, especially in a low 
register. In the next octave and a-half, or, generally 
speaking, the scope of the human voice, the average 
ear is curiously sensitive to the balance of chord- 
structures, and no matter how widely extended, the 
substance of any chord material should first find its 
proper perspective within these limits. In the upper 
register the duplication of intervals scarcely requires 
consideration. Certainly there is no possibility of 
vibrations being set up, and each can well take care 
of itself. 

In the contrapuntal era, all movement in parts was 
regulated by well-ordered if extremely simple chords. 
Even fugues were constructed on a chord-basis, 
although the theorists and teachers did and are doing 
their utmost to make the form one of extreme difficulty 
by insisting on the line system. It does not really 
matter, however, whether the hen or the egg came 
first in this question, for it is little likely that such 
a musical structure will ever again be recognised 
by composers, even if it take some little time to 


obtain its definite exclusion from text-books and 
examination papers. The present-day composer, 
as it seems to me, has not yet reached the 


point of dealing contrapuntally with the wonderful 
wealth of material recently placed at his disposal, 
whose origin, as I have shown in these articles, is to 
be attributed to a natural development of the old 
system, modified by the necessity for accepting equal 
temperament as a working basis. It is precisely in 
this modification (which appears to be definitely 
established), and the linking-up of all scales into one 
perfect homogeneous system, that most of the old 
theoretical symbols and appurtenances seem to fail in 
utility; but practically there are many that remain 
indispensable, only they require altogether a different 
outlook upon their particular characteristics. No 
modern composer could be content with a dependence 
on those harmonies that supported the classical system 
even as represented by its most recent masters. One 
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might be asked, Why not? So many beautiful things 
have been accomplished with the material available 
that any addition, in the consideration of many worthy 
and serious people, seems almost superfluous. But 
the fact remains that any modern composer, however 
perfect his control of the old technique might be, 
could not give utterance to a work that would arouse 
interest if he were entirely content with its limitations. 

Modern thought requires modern speech, and the 
extension of harmony has created a desire for the ear 
as distinct from the mind, that is not satisfied by a 
great percentage of the old type of music. There isa 
great joy, a veritable musical pleasure, in hearing a 
well-balanced and subtly-considered chord or group 
of chords, a delicate and beautiful interweaving of 
sounds that may have no literary significance, no 
emotional strength, nothing of particularly deep 
import in its intention, but vivid and complete as 
an expression by music, an expression the old formulas 
absolutely fail to achieve. A sensation is provided 
that never came within their scope. The appreciation 
of this new side to music has up to the present been 
more an obsession of the composer than a well- 
developed faculty of the auditor; and, to put the 
matter frankly, the interpreter—the indispensable 
middleman in music—is not always at his happiest 
in his endeavours to bring his clients to the same 
frame of mind. The critical also are at loggerheads. 
They attempt to expect or extract something intellectual 
from matter that is entirely sensuous ; but still the 
composer feels compelled to enjoy himself in his own 
way, heedless of the snubs inflicted on his sanity or 
the state of his physical health, and is piling up a lot 
of wonderful material for the use of some future master, 
who in his complete expression will discard nothing of 
the old and little of the recent. This exploitation of a 
new characteristic in music has been subjected to a 
good deal of adverse criticism. Perhaps rightly, for 
much of the exemplification has been cast in one 
mould, but if one be reasonable and look upon the 
matter in the light of history it will be found that a 
considerable quantity of distinguished music from the 
beginning to the end of the 19th century was also 
patterned on the similar and obvious. If Debussy’s 
blocks of chords, by insistent repetition on various 
degrees of the scale, can be easily criticised as a sign 
of creative weakness, what cannot be said justly about 
the bandying to and fro of tonic, dominant, and sub- 
dominant harmonies for bars, nay, for pages at a 
stretch by the classical masters? The futile material 
that runs riot on the top or around these bases is 
surely not attractive enough, even if it masquerades as 
melody, to discredit any charge of a paucity of ideas 
on the part of the composer. 

There will be repetition, convention, cliché, and a 
thousand times unconscious plagiarism, in all kinds of 
music as long as the art exists. Music will never tell 
a definite story without literary aid. The wildest 
moments of a Strauss are never evil, the tenderest 
expression of a Debussy is not elusive, there is no 
philosophy of life or anything else in Beethoven or 


Brahms or Wagner, no lyricism in Chopin, 
romanticism in Schumann, artlessness in Schubert, 
periwig in Mozart, or political economy in 


any particular composer you may like to think of. 
Composers are, or should be, only concerned with their 
music and their own idiosyncrasies in the matter ot 
expression. Its style and emotional purport (unless 
illustrative of a defined literary programme) are less 
their own than what others choose to read intoit. Their 
thoughts were bounded by form in what is generally 
considered absolute music, and thereby many failed 
to obtain complete expression. At the present 
moment they are bounded by technical facility in the 
treatment and use of the new harmonies that have 








arrived to take a permanent place in the material, 
music, and a difficult and significant period of dey 
ment is not wantonly to be denied its veritable master 
In the articles to which this is rather an unsatisfacton 
conclusion, because somuch from a complete expositig, 
of my theories must for the moment remaiy 
unexpressed, I have endeavoured to indicate a simpk 
and logical system wherein all the modern dey 
ments of harmony can be attributed to natural cause 
Evolution, in fact, not revolution. There is 
attempt to explain ‘freak’ music—Schoenberg 
arbitrarily constructed chords of fourth on foun} 
would come under this category—only what, in m 
opinion, is a natural development of the art since th 
power ofa richly-constructed chord has been recognise 
as possessing a charm and vitality entirely within itself 
irrespective of the movement around or about it 
From the old plain-chord system and its effectiveif 
limited series of sequences to the modern dominan 
system is not so far a call as might be imagined. Th 
same workings, ornamentations, elaborations, and 
other formulas of composition are applicable, and a 
these lines, particularly, I feel that I have left mud 
unsaid. But if my demand for a rather close reading 
under the necessarily cramped circumstances, has bees 
followed, it is not impossible that an imaginatir 
student of my ideas will find little difficulty in launching 
out on experiments for himself, and derive considerabk 
interest from the results. What he is to build round 
the material offered is of course his own affair, bu 
that the foundation is stable in every particular, | fed 
rather assured. 


ABOUT TWO ‘THINGS OF BEAUTY.’ 
By ERNEST AUSTIN. 
(1.) JOHN IRELAND'S ‘UNDERTONE.’ 

I have been refreshed and delighted by two striking 
examples of British pianoforte music—and to avoid 
the sense of personal greediness, am anxious for others 
who have not heard of them to make their acquaintance 
It is curious that the contemplation and enjoymentd 
a beautiful thing always produces this idea of partic: 
pation. Musicians know it, lovers of nature know it 
and I had almost needlessly added—mothers know it 
It is difficult to watch a/one a rapturous sky or scene} 
one looks instinctively round hoping somebody else is 
sweetening their spirit with the sight. John Irelands 
Prelude ‘The undertone’* kept me sleepless for i 
whole night ; it was not only the sound of his must 
persistently running through my brain, but the thoughts 
that sprang from it. The scheme of the piece § 
ingenious, and is best explained by a_ themati 








example : 
N 
Poco sostenuto. (@ =88—96.) 
{SS =: 
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PP legato ed espress. 
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In this—the first two bars of the Prelude—the midde 
voice of the right hand has the chief theme—(in tht 
example expressed in larger notes). In each succeeding 
two bars these ten notes are to be found, and r 
them the composer has woven a true poem. — 
title ‘ Undertone’ has, for me at least, two meanings 
This theme mingles with, yet directs, the eve 
changing harmonies and modulations through th 
Peers i 





* * Preludes for Piano.’ Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 
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entire piece. That is the technical explanation of the implies) a persistently expressed theme. This example 
title ; its deeper application, simple and forceful, is is not introspective like John Ireland’s ‘ Undertone,’ 
the musical undertone of life, the food of poets but an A//egro of the most exuberant type. The theme 
and musicians. To them the whole world has an is at once arresting in its joviality : 

undertone of music : they can no more escape from it Allegro con spirito. 














others can observe it. These open-air miners, | 

> ears and musicians who delve music from trodden | as SSeS =rrSas :—so—— 
and untrodden ways, are frequently warned and‘ —45-6 pul we = ae oer ree 
advised about what they should do and what they; “ mp e poco staccato. i 

should not do. They are told that this or that has no | 
musical significance, and some of their subtlest work | = +-— a Seer ae ea = 
and findings are passed over for clinker and cinder. — ee es ee == 2 aan 
How many folk in Britain, for example, have John sini i a —— 


Ireland’s Prelude in their musical library? Or, having 
it, have been sufficiently patient to learn to loveshis = = i 
luxurious harmonies ?  — og == : 
If we follow the emotional progress of the two bars «7 ~~ ® 
already instanced, we notice that their placid, half-sad 
contentment grows restless and questioning, then from 
the beginning of the eighth bar to the end of the 
tenth we get a beautiful subduction of feeling, in 
which hidden tears are clearly harmonized. The 
theme is then resumed, and its statement an octave 
higher gives it a serene atmosphere. At the middle 
of the fourteenth bar a new type of harmonization 


_ Cyril Scott’s musical palette always had original 
tints, and in this example of his work the hues 
and shades are his own. He harmonizes with a 
vigour and courage that frightens some people and 
fascinates others. This he has done from the beginning 
of his brilliant and still brief career. This piece alone 
would give him the right to be considered an original 
occurs—and it is at this point when an impatient and a in music. The theme is treated in five 
selfish player will begin to question the composer's | different ways, with repetition of three of them, and 
sincerity ; but if the tones are properly and propor- | S°M€ Of these ways are as courageous as anything in 
tionately played the next seven bars will reveal some | ™USIC. On page 4 his melody, in the right-hand, 
delightful music. To me the extreme top voice here |}° precisely as stated in the thematic extract—the 
clearly needs prominence, or the harmonies will come | left-hand is a persistent downward chromatic passage 
out crudely. At bar twenty-three the music assumes |” crotchets (two octaves and a-half). The harmony 
an almost tragic character. The main theme of ten | that results is purely Scott’s own creation, and as a 
notes still pursues its unalterable way—and around it ‘al adventure is remarkable. This is followed by a 
we find gorgeous harmonies in which I read a contest | S¢ction with the subject in the left-hand, and a bell- 
ofspirit.. The five bars at the end of this section will ke figure in 6ths in the right. We notice only three 
need some patience but the enigma will resolve itself 2¢cidentals in these eight bars—whereas in the pre- 
upon frequent repetition and a just balance of parts ceding version of the theme with the chromatic bass 
Itmust be considered as the sequel of the previous (¢isht bars) there are sixty-six. This plan of subjecting 
tragic bars, and seems to convey a sense of pained the theme first to diatonic and then to chromatic 
resignation. At bar thirty-seven a mood of quiet harmony is interesting. The entire Passacaglia is 
sorrow prevails, and after a brief effort to expand, the | 2% Instance of buoyant and vigorous gaiety, and only 
music fades away |moderately difficult in places. Scott’s pianoforte 
You close the book, realising that a true composer | ™USic undoubtedly demands a keen perception of 
has given you something in music which you have | tone-values—for different parts of his chords often 
known in life. He has expressed something familiar ,2€ed different tone-values. — ; 
toyou, in sounds you have never heard before. And|_/f all the notes of the two following chords, which 
this, I think, constitutes genius : natural endowment ; 0CCUr 7 the piece under discussion, are played with 


to express elemental and universal things in an equal weight, a harshness results : 

















original way. A little epic like this—it is only forty- es en 
nine bars—is a rare thing in music, and when it is the 6. =I —— — 
work of one of our own countrymen we have a clear oe o-oo 
duty to know and to enjoy it. Not as a favour to the 
composer—for a man who could do a thing of this 
kind is already favoured in spirit beyond any form of Rn cacesapenanceirer 
popular tribute—but as a favour to ourselves. | aE Rene 
The intensity and beauty of this Prelude recalls a — Oe 
song—a half-sad, beautiful song of Sir Hubert Parry’s = ~ 
—Through the ivory gate.’* In that too we get some de oe 
sort of parallel—a quiet, beautiful theme expanding to but if played thus : 
an impassioned height and then gradually moving toa | ‘ 
contented resignation. No comparison can of course | oo 
be made of the musical texture used by the two| = Ps —-: 
Composers, but the musical achievement is similar. | b r 
Itseems to matter little that one composer uses one | 
type of harmony and the other another, for each | pepresenaenepemenanens 
instance is personal and original. 3 
————EE | 
(2.) CYRIL SCOTT’S ‘ PASSACAGLIA’ te a 
The ‘Passacaglia’+ of Cyril Scott is the other ie. s 


pianoforte gem which has fascinated me. This also is 
an instance of clever technical skill with (as the title 


the harmony assumes a more mellowed flavour. I 
think it is true of all modern creative composers that 
|there is always some element in their work that 


**English Lyrics: Third Set.’ (M . Novello. * 
t Pastoral Suite No. 3 (Elkin & Co. Ltd.) ws demands study. One cannot plunge into a really 
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individual piece of music and give it no more con- 
sideration that one would give to the purchase of a 
tram-ticket. And children especially should be in 
contact with the most modern music before they are 
chained hopelessly to the classics. It widens their 
perception and enables them to enjoy the old and the 
new. And in connection with this view, it is surpris- 
ing how many young minds take to modern music ; 
the seemingly strange and ugly chords sink into their 
minds easily and without mental effort, for their Fairy- 
land is a big place, and they make no reservations for 
the things they know. I recall the impression Scott’s 
Passacaglia had on a child of six years, and also 
upon two cultured professional musicians. The child 
loved it, and said so voluntarily—the professors 
loathed it ! 


Occasional Wotes. 


In the course of the long series of 


THE articles by Dr. Arthur N. Davis, the 
KAISER American dentist of the Kaiser and 
Hoot. the Imperial family, that appeared in 


The Times recently, it is stated that 
the motor cars used by the family have a distinctive 
‘hoot’ which signals the august approach. Dr. Davis 
endeavours to convey the rhythm of these hoots by 
using certain syllables. Thus the hoot of the Kaiser’s 
car is shown by the syllables, ‘ Tadi-tada-ta-ta.’ 
Other royalties are allowed only the ‘ Tadi-tada.’ 
But the mere printing of these syllables really gives 
us no real clue to the rhythmic effect of the hoots. 
Thus the Kaiser’s hoot may be : 

a 
e@euseee@e 


(the most likely notational interpretation), or 


y) sa) 8 ) = 
ee @#@e@ lee 
or 
,; Sen RA 
ce eel\e - 


or one of many other rhythms. Every teacher and 
conductor of music has recourse instinctively at 
times to illustrate rhythm by the use of nonsense- 
syllables, and will solemnly tell a pupil or player that 
they want ‘rumpty-tumpty-tum-tum ’ or ‘ diddle-e-dee,’ 
&c. ; but in these cases the called-for accent is given 
when the speaker pronounces the syllables. It is 
another thing when the first appeal is to the eye only. 
In this connection the advantage of the rhythm- (not 
time-) names used in the French Cheve method, and 
in the Tonic Sol-fa method, are apparent. Here the 
accents of the words or grouped syllables taught are 
constant, and they are an instant and _ infallible 
mnemonic for the rhythms they name. What vexations 
and despair would be saved by innumerable pupils who 
endeavour to realise rhythm by vainly calculating 
values, if this system were more widely adopted ! 


In an interview with a represen- 
tative of the Odserver, Sir Henry 
Wood is thus quoted : 


Sir HENRY 
WoopD ON 
GE Music 
ERM Es [usIC, After the War, moreover, men 

C who have been for years in the 
trenches will come back dying for 


classical music. I mean the best music, not dull music, 


Irish relic, ‘Clog an Air’ (bell of gold). 
says: 








for no fine classic is ever dull. There ought to be afte 
the War a tremendous uplift for orchestral music, and 
also for choral music, for I think the choirs will be fajj 
of new members. Unfortunately there are no Russian 
novelties, because we cannot get into touch with the 
Russian composers. Once Russia gets straight again the 
future for her music is, I consider, very strong. There 
is a tremendous lot of character about Russian music, 
Russian composers have a great gift for orchestral 
colour. At times it may be rather too Eastern, too 
Oriental, but that is a good fault. German music ig at 


a standstill. Outside Richard Strauss, who is , 
musical genius, there are no notable Germa 
composers. I consider the British School to-day far 


in advance of the German. Our younger school ¢ 
composers are much stronger than any of the younger 
school of German composers. It will also do a lot of 
good in America, for they were a little too mach 
dominated by Germanism, as we were. In French 
musical art, too, there is much greater subtlety and 
colour, much greater refinement, and a wider sens 
of atmosphere. Look at Debussy; what a_ great 
man he was! The French have experimented ; they 
have produced novelties and original effects, which 
none of the stodgy old Germans ever did really, 
Germany has lived on her past tradition, and that 
tradition is over. I have no use for modern German 
music. The great masters, of course, will live for ever, 
and must be played. 


A few weeks ago The Tim 
printed a short contribution fro: 
an anonymous correspondex 
giving information regarding th 
sale at Christie’s of the famous 
The write 


‘CLOG AN AIR’ 
‘A GOLDEN 
BELL). 


From time immemorial the bell has been in the 
possession of a County Clare family, the O’Cahanes, now 
represented by Mr. Marcus Keane, of Beechpark and 
Dundehlin. According to tradition, it descended from 
heaven, ringing loudly to St. Senan, the patron of the 
Seven Churches of Scattery, a holy island near the mouth 
of the river Shannon, opposite Kilrush, in the earliest 
years of Christianity in Ireland. Hence it was originally 
known as ‘Clog na neal,’ or bell of the clouds. Butthe 
antiquaries are agreed that it is the work of haman 
hands, not angelic, and from its decorations they date it 
from the 11th century. The bell is known to have been 
used for a long period of time in the religious services at 
Scattery (now a place of ecclesiastical remains of great 
antiquity) before it was given into the care of the 
O’Cahanes, the ancient protectors of the island. It 
attained to an extraordinary degree of fame and sanctity 
throughout Clare and Galway. No oath was held to be 
so sacred as one sworn on the Golden Bell. It was 
believed that anyone who told a lie, after bei 
sworn on the bell, would have his mouth twis 
on one side; and down to about the middle of the 
19th century it was used successfully for the discovery 
of information when all other means failed. Os 
one occasion a pair of saddle bags containing £340 
in gold were stolen. Search and inquiries by the 
police were all to no pur At length the pniest 
announced he would have the bell at the chapel on the 
following Sunday to swear all his flock upon it. On the 
Saturday night a man came to the priest’s house, and 
said, ‘ Father Kelly, there’s no occasion for the Goldea 
Bell ; here’s the money, every bit of it, all safe and 
sound.’ Latterly the owner has refused to lend the bell 
for such purposes, as he did not wish to encourage this 
curious superstition. The relic is in the form of 4 
shrine which probably once contained a bell and clapper. 
It is made of bronze and silver, and is decorated 
with the figures of two-winged dragons and quaint 
serpent interlacings. 
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Mr. W. W. Starmer writes to us to say that: 


The notice of the well-known ‘Clog an air’ (I know 
it as Clogh Oir—golden bell) is somewhat obscure. 
It speaks of ‘the bell,’ and in the last paragraph 
states that ‘the relic is in the form of a shrine which 
probably once contained a bell and clapper.’ From 
this I conclude that it is the ‘reliquary,’ ¢.¢., the 
cise in which the bell was enclosed, which is to 
be sold. St. Senan lived about 540. The ancient 
bells of this period were made of sheet-iron bent 
into shape, riveted and brazed where the edges meet. 
It is probable that when these bells were worn out 
they were enshrined in cases. The cases in many 
instances are adorned with precious stones, silver-gilt 
plates, filigree of gold, &c., of elaborate design, and 
were probably made five or six centuries later than the 
bells, as in the case of the famous St. Patrick’s Bell. 
The custom of enshrining such bells was practised from 
the roth to the 12th century, and showed that they 
were the objects of much veneration. They were looked 
upon as a sovereign remedy for every ill, and were 
supposed to possess miraculous powers. They are 
almost peculiar to Ireland, in which country there are 
many fine specimens with an unbroken record of many 
centuries, and in the case of St. Patrick’s bell fourteen 
centuries. 


It is worthy of note that amongst 


FOLK- the divisions of our soldiers in 
DANCING France folk-dancing has become a 
FOR feature. A visit to some of our 
SOLDIERS. camps undertaken by Miss Daking, 


of the English Folk-Dance Society, 
has met with a remarkable response. An account 


which appeared in the Worning Post says: 


Our soldiers were not unnaturally captivated when 
they saw the demonstrations that Miss Daking gave with 
the help of some of the Y.M.C.A. workers whom she 
had previously instructed. A thousand men at the first 
afternoon performance were followed by 1,500 in the 
evening. The light-hearted music penetrated their 
veins, their feet were keeping time despite military 
boots, and when at the end they were asked to join in 
the dances they responded at once. The simplest 
country measures had been selected for the occasion, so 
it was only necessary for the experts to lead, and the 
soldiers easily imitated the movements. There are no 
elaborate steps to be learnt in country dances. They 
can be tripped in a way that comes by the light of 
nature, while the swaying of arms and body, and the 
chains, and arches, and groupings come about by 
instinct, aided by rhythm and due observation. The 
men partook of the spirit of these pretty evolutions, and 
progress was assured. Dill instructors and commanding 
officers became interested. It became recognised that 
folk-dancing was something more than a mere outlet for 
exuberant vitality and a delight for the hard-working 
and devoted W.A.A.C.’s and lady-helpers. 


The Diapason, a Chicago monthly 
Mr. EDWIN magazine devoted to the organ, says 


LEMARE in its issue for September : 

AND THE News from the Pacific Coast indi- 
SAN FRANCISCO cates that the contr oversy over the 

ORGAN. retention of Edwin H. Lemare as 


city organist, to p.eside over the 
large organ which stood at the Exposition, and now is in 
the Exposition Auditorium, is not yet settled. It 
appears from newspaper accounts sent to the Drapason 
that Mr. Lemare, who has been playing at an annual 
salary of $10,000, has been offered a renewal of his 
contract at a salary of only $6,000. Mr. Lemare offered 
to remain at $7,500, accepting a reduction of $2 500 
Musical circles and the leading newspapers of 
San Francisco seem to be divided both as to the success 
of the concerts given by Lemare and as to the wisdom 
of retaining his services. Those opposed to him were 












quoted in a recent issue of the Diafason. On the other 
side is an editorial a column long and two columns wide 
in the San Francisco Ca// of recent date, which lauds 
and defends Mr. Lemare with great eloquence. It says 
among other things: ‘ All the world knows and honours 
Lemare. The skill of his magical hands has carried 
him on and on, until to-day he stands at the apex of the 
world organists. When he plays, the multitude come 
and promptly forget themselves, the organ, the organist, 
as their souls go wandering through the mystic, sacred 
chambers which the musician’s skill unlocks for them. 
But look at it from a purely selfish and material view- 
point. Lemare was engaged at $10,000 a year. 
During the first year 101,475 people came to hear him 
and paid admission for the privilege. Yet his playing 
was not advertised. The Exposition Auditorium which 
houses the city’s colossal pipe-organ was not like a 
great theatre to which a music-hungry city was urged to 
go, but has been a shrine where devotees might come 
to worship at the altar of music. And it was Lemare 
who made the shrine, not the supervisors. The people 
who came paid not only his whole salary from 
their voluntary contributions, but a profit besides to 
the city.’ 


In The Times Literary Supple- 


LOCKE’S ment for September 12, Dr. W. H. 
‘MACBETH’ Grattan Flood rather temerously 
MUSIC. reopens the much-discussed theory 


that Henry Purcell wrote the 
‘Macbeth’ music ascribed to Locke, stating that it is 
now generally agreed that the music was composed 
by Purcell. He quotes the late Dr. Cummings and 
Dr. Ernest Walker (in his ‘History of Music in 
England’) as adopting this view, and adds that 
Dr. Boyce in 1750 originated the ‘stupid error’ of 
attributing the music to Locke. Also he gives extracts 
from Dublin newspapers apropos a performance of 
‘The Tempest’ in which Sheridan and Mrs. Bland 
took part, in support of the Purcell theory. But 
Mr. W. Barclay Squire, who knows more about 
Purcell’s music than any cther historical investigator, 
very emphatically rejects the Purcell theory in the 
Supplement for September 19. He says: 


I cannot let Dr. Grattan Flood’s statement that ‘ it is 
nowgenerally agreed that the famous music to ‘ Macbeth,’ 
which for so long had been wrongly attributed to Locke, 
was in reality composed by Henry Purcell,’ pass without 
a word of protest. The whole question is very com- 
plicated, and the issue has been much confused by 
irrelevant and contradictory statements. I hope some 
day to be able to deal with it fully. In the meantime I 
would point out : (1) That there is no trace of any early 
manuscript which attributes the work to Purcell ; (2) 
that the ascription to Purcell first appears some fifty 
years after his death, and the advertisements of the 
performances of ‘ Macbeth’ in the early 18th century 
contain no mention of his name ; (3) that about the 
middle of the 18th century there seems to have 
been a craze for attributing to Purcell not only anonymous 
works but also many things by more obscure composers. 
It would be easy to make a long list of such ascriptions ; 
that of most common occurrence is Michael Wise’s 
two-part song, ‘Old Chiron thus preached,’ which is 
repeatedly ascribed to Purcell, though there is no 
doubt as to its real authorship. But the strongest 
and (to my mind) the most conclusive evidence 
against the attribution to Purcell of the ‘Macbeth’ 
music is the work itself. No one who has studied the 
development of the composer’s style during his short 
career could possibly detect any resemblance to his 
music in the singular ineptitudes of the ‘ Macbeth’ score. 
In its present condition (z.e., as touched up by Boyce) it 
has little resemblance to the work of any composer of 
the 17th century; and an examination of the 
music before it underwent Boyce’s tinkering confirms 
my belief that it can hardly date from much earlier than 
the very end of the 17th or beginning of the 
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18th century, Mr. Arkwright, who knows 

Purcell’s music more thoroughly than anyone living, 

wrote to me some time ago that ‘it is an insult to 

Purcell to suppose that he could have touched it’; and 

I entirely agree with him. 

A South Wales journal says that the National 
Eisteddfod Choir at Neath gave a ‘magnificent 
interpolation’ of ‘The Dream of Gerontius.’ 





MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


We reprint the following article from the 
Saturday Review of September 14, by kind permission 
of the Editor : 

Is the Musical Festival, triennial or otherwise, a thing of 
the past?. For our part we think and hope not ; but some 
people, who claim to speak with knowledge, are rather 
confident in their opinion that after the War there will be no 
regular resumption of these gatherings, which have naturally 
been suspended since the Autumn of 1914. And one thing 
is certain: if not held regularly they may as well not be held 
at all; for it is precisely because their occurrence hitherto 
has been as calculable as a solar eclipse or the landlord’s 
demand for rent that they have been of real value in an 
artistic sense. In other words, they could be anticipated 
long beforehand, thus allowing abundant time for preparation, 
both creative and executive, on the part of those concerned. 
In their way they conferred benefits upon the art and its 
exponents that no other species of musical function was 
capable of bestowing. 

An essentially English product, the provincial Festival 
has in its time been one of the prime glories of musical life 
in this country—quite as much, if not more so, than the 
Opera, which used to owe its distinction mainly to the 
concours of the foreigner. True, the two branches were 
often closely associated, as when operatic conductors like 
Costa and Benedict also ‘ wielded the baton,’ Sir Michael at 
the Birmingham and Leeds, Sir Julius at the Norwich 
Festivals, and the principal soloists included some of the 
leading stars from Covent Garden and Her Maijesty’s, 


not only because they were a ‘draw,’ but because, as a! 


matter of fact, they were to be reckoned among the finest 
oratorio singers of their day. Such, to name a few of the 
greatest, were Malibran, Jenny Lind, Persiani, Grisi, 
Viardot-Garcia, Tietjens, Trebelli, Braham, Mario, Formes, 
Stockhausen, Sims Reeves, Santley, Foli, and Agnesi. 
(From this selection we omit Adelina Patti, because in all her 
long career she sang less than half-a-dozen times at the 
big Festivals, and, what is more to the point, her most 
enthusiastic admirers never claimed that she was heard at 
her best in oratorio.) But if the composers and the 
vocalists were at one time as foreign as they were British, 
as least the choristers were always born natives; and the 
part played by them in the ceremony of the provincial 
Festival was by no means an insignificant one. Besides, the 
day of the disproportionate foreign element had really come 
to an end before the close of the last century. 

The chief losers by the disappearance of these gatherings, 
if they were to cease altogether, would be the local medical 
charities and the reputation of this country as the home of 
oratorio and the supreme headquarters of choral-singing. 
To the joy of listening to unsurpassable performances of 
choral masterpieces, there was the added satisfaction of 
knowing that the net profits of the week were to be handed 
over to the hospitals in the neighbouring district. Notably 
at Birmingham, where, in ordinary times, the 150th 
anniversary of the foundation of the Musical Festival would 
be celebrated next month, the sums so earned have amounted 
to a very large aggregate. Starting in 1768 with a balance 
of £299, the profit triennially available for the funds of the 
General Hospital in that city rose by degrees to as much as 
£6,577 (the maximum attained in 1873), while the grand 
total from first to last amounted to well over £150,000. 
Though some forty years older, the Festivals of the [hree 
Choirs, held alternately at Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Hereford, have doubtless yielded a smaller aggregate with 
their annual meeting than the rich Midland city with its 
triennial. Their object, too, was to benefit the widows and 
orphans of the poorer clergy of the three dioceses. 








ee, 


Next to the Birmingham in age stands the ‘ Norfolk an 
Norwich Triennial Musical Festival’—finally  establishe 
under that title in 1824, after various tentative meetings, 
dating back to 1770, at which the oratorios used to 






























































performed in the Church of St. Peter Mancroft and th 
* miscellaneous’ programmes in St. Andrew’s Hall. |x 
history reveals on the whole a more profitable result fy 
music than for charity. The handsome balance of £2,4m 
iven to the Hospital in 1824 was never afterwards equalled; 
it dwindled once or twice to w#z/, or even toa deficit. By 
that was in the ’sixties or ’seventies. Later on it picked) In ar 
again, when the efforts of the rising commercial magnates gf which 
the ancient city partly replaced those of departed workex — Times, 
such as Roger Kerrison and E. K. Harvey, who woul § the ma 
personally canvass the entire county for a twelvemonth tf had cor 
sell tickets to the reticent ‘gentry.’ That is naturally whaf Lieut 
our great provincial Festivals have found most indispensable § gnd in 
for their very existence—v.e., the constant interest ani B Reeds, 
support of enthusiastic labourers whose heart and soul are in B details 
the cause. And nowhere has this precious quality ¢ through 
individual zeal been more conspicuous than at Leeds, th may pro 
third and youngest of the three leading gatherings. A fin, B  ajiho 
energetic spirit infused its proceedings from the start in 189, B in. Con 
and during its period of activity about £25.000 was handel B (ound a 
over to the Infirmary and other local institutions. Altogethe as they | 
then, from the point of view of financial benefit, the Musial B jomir 
Festivals have served a useful purpose and done substantia I hav 
good. In that sense, at any rate, the idea of their resumption be th 
after the War ought not to be lightly dismissed. 4 ; 
On the artistic side the arguments in favour of a renem re 
would seem to be even stronger. Sir Arthur Sullivan one What fi 
remarked that a Festival reminded him of the meal of: ~ 
boaconstrictor : it took a week to devour and three years to they are 
digest. He might have added, however, that it sufficed »} Como 
nourish and maintain a very powerful organization. For in f “ate give 
reality these affairs do far more than provide a three or fou f ¥% ist 
days’ bout of heavy indulgence in Cecilian mysteries. They f *novate 
encourage the cultivation of good music and widen the tas: § "hea ba 
for it with a sweep of action and a depth of influence that m 
other form of musical enterprise can approach. There isa Princi 
peculiar and tremendous force behind these local movements, Siece 
each controlled and worked by carefully-devised machinery, “ 
all alike striving with rare singleness of aim and vigour d 
purpose for the general success of the undertaking. Thayf 1, 
employ the composer and, in the new works commissioned 
for the Festival, either bring fresh talent to light (witnes 
Elgar's débiit with his ‘ Light of Life’ at Worcester in 1895, ff Como D 
not to mention his ‘ Gerontius’ at Birmingham in 1900); of, § Como B: 
as in the instances of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’ Gounods § These , 
‘Redemption,’ Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend,’ Dvordki By. fang 
‘Spectre’s Bride,’ and Mackenzie’s ‘Ruse of Sharon, Bip the G, 
add lustre to genius already recognised. They promotes® tye o, 
steady growth and excite the right sp:rit of emulation in th 
various choral societies from which they draw their Festiva 
choirs. Finally, they set up an executive standard of th Princ 
highest order, and, what is more, in recent years they wer Princ 
showing that under the cegis of British conductors they wet f 2 Princ 
perfectly capable of attaining and exemplifying it. 3 Violo 
The superior metropolitan critic will do well not to tum = Corn 
up his nose at these things. In this country of choirs, wher The 
the love of choral music is innate, the question of Festival Dae 
is quite as important as any of the musical problems that wil § oo 
have to be dealt with after the War. We hold no special F. — 
brief for oratorio ; but we believe it to be far less moribund ght stop 
than many people imagine—far less, certainly, than Open 
was supposed to be when Covent Garden smashed up até 






closed thirty-three years ago. The ‘ Messiah’ and ‘ Elijah P 
will continue to live for many a day yet—in the hearts of th P 
people ; only we cannot go on ringing the changes on a doze } 
choral masterpieces for ever. The Festivals will always 

provide the needed material. And, pray, is it not worth 
while to maintain our old supremacy in the department dM 
choral-singing ?. Ask that question of anyone who has ev 
thrilled to the inspiring rhythm and gorgeous ¢imbre, the? 
magnificent volume, the impeccable intonation, the resistles 
energy of that marvellous body of Yorkshire voices that # 
used to hear once in every three years at Leeds. After all 
at a Festival it is not the band, nor the soloists, nor th 
novelties, nor the conductor, but the choir that’s ‘ the thing. 
We could ill spare the institution that created the brilliast 
constellation to surround such a glorious central orb. 
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Church and Organ Music. 


ON MANUAL 32-FT. STOPS, Etc. 
By E. GRAHAM DUNSTAN. 


In an article on ‘A Musical Mammoth for Philadelphia,’ 
which appeared in the January, 1918, issue of the A/uszcal 
Times, the writer stated that the 32-ft. Contra-Bourdon on 
the main Great in the organ referred to was the first he 
had come across. 

Lieut.-Col. Dixon, in partial reply, enumerated others, 
and in addition called attention to the existence of Quint 
Reeds, &c. In continuation of these letters, the following 
details of Manual 32’s (fiddle G, middle C, tenor C, or 
throvgh), Pedal 64’s—Dvuble Quints—Quint Reeds, &c., 
may prove of interest to some organistic readers. 

Although the earlier examples were mostly found in use on 
the Continent, generally in the tenor C variety, they eventua'ly 
found a place in English organs (1846) and. peculiarly enough, 
as they are rising in favour here and in America, so are they 
becoming conspicuous by their absence on the Continent. 

I have not all dates at my fingers’ ends, but 1650 appears 
tobe the earliest appearance of the Manual ;2 in any form. 
For years we have had examples of the acoustic 32-ft., 
which, howe ver, appears almost exclusively on the Pedal. 
What follow may in some instances be of this variety, but 
they are Manual stops and particularly specified as such. 

Como Cathedral seems to be entitled to precedence (if the 
date given can be relied on), as an organ rich in Manual 32s 
was installed here by Herman in 1650. It may have been 
renovated, and perchance removed, but in any case this organ 
when built contained stops as follows : 


On GREAT: 20 Stops. 
Principal (Soprano) es . 32-ft. 
Principal (Soprano and Bass) .. 32-ft. 
Cuoir: 17 STors. 
Corno Inglese (Soprano) .. 32-ft. 
Swe..: 7 Srops. 
Corno Dolce (Soprano) 32-ft. 
Coro Bassetto (Soprano) ‘ “ss “a on -. galt, 
These may possibly have been of the old fiddle G variety 


found in Schulze organs about 1841. As however No. 2 
wthe Great includes Bass, it may touch tenor C.* 
The organ in the Church of St. Alexandra, Milan, had: 


GREAT: 24 Stops: 


Principal (Soprano, 1mo 
+ Principal (Bess, m0) rf goa. 
2 Principal (Soprano and Bass, 2°) 32-ft. 
} Violone (Bass, af CC) 32-ft. 
 Corno Ingiese (a/ CC) 32-ft. 


The organ at the Church of Santissimo, Como, had a 
‘ey similar arrangement to the Milan organ, with the 


tight stops. 

Some of these may have been middle C registers. I 
This was in 1650, and, from the 
fall specifications, substitution, duplication, &c., seem absent ; 
fact, I wonder if the art of ‘ borrowing’ had been discovered 
mthose days. In the August issue of the Musical Times a 
tier appears from Mr. J. M. Levien, of the Positive Organ 

mpany, drawing attention to a 32-ft. Manual stop existing 
m their organ at Cavendish Square, placed there in 1900. 

‘hen compiling my list, I had missed this one, and 
m referring to its details I found on the Great organ, Dolce, 

idle C, 32-ft. I learned from the specification that this is 

‘complished by some form of ‘ borrowing,’ or conveyancing. 
fom 1650 to 1900 is a great jump, so [ should say that 





* Seville Cathedral organ, when originally built, had on the Great a 
tompa de 52‘ which Hill translates as a ‘doubie’ Double Trumpet. 


Herman not only foreshadowed the Manual 32-ft., but realised 
it to some purpose. Possibly the compass extended only to 
fiddle G or middle C—still, it should be noted, two on Great, 
one reed on Choir, and two (with reed) on Swell, and all 32-ft. 
and two hundred and fifty years before 1900! 

And then there is the organ in St. Olave’s, Southwark, by 
Hill, 1846 (dealt with later), which had a real tenor C 32-ft. 
as good as any Continental example existing at that time. 

Tours Cathedral had a fine instrument by Le Fevre, which 
was unfortunately destroyed during the Revolution, a 
circumstance that gives an idea of the date. It was rather 
unique in possessing two Manual 32's. On the Great was a 
Grosse Principal to FFFF, 32-ft., in addition to a Sub- 
Bourdon of 32-ft. 

At St. Gudule Cathedral, Brussels, on a Great of fourteen 
stops we find a Bourdon Discant of 32-ft. tone. Would this 
be acoustic ? 

The Church of St. Maurice, Halse, had on a Great of 
fourteen stops, a Bou:don to fiddle G, 32-ft., and a similar 
Bourdon, also on a Great of fourteen stops, was to be found 
in the organ of the Marien-Kirche at Loitz. Both these 
organs were by Schulze. . 

The organ in the Cathedral at Verden has, on a Great of 
fourteen stops, a Bourdon to tenor C, 32-ft. This is also by 
Schulze. 

The Cathedral at Bremen has a Schulze organ with some 
remarkable features. Ona Great of sixteen stops appears a 
Bourdon to tenor C, 32-ft., on a Ch ir of thirteen stops is 
another similar Bourdon, and on the Pedal a Grosse Quinte 
Bass of 21}-ft., the last two being rather unique for their 
period. 

The Marien-Kirche, Lubeck, has an organ by Schulze 
with a Bourdon to tenor C, 32-ft., on a Great of twenty-one 
stops. 

At the Stifts-Kirche, Stuttgardt, there is an organ by 
Walker which has on a Great of sixteen stops a Bourdon of 
32-fi. tone. 

The Cathedral organ at Cologne, when rebuilt by 
Gottschalg, had on a Great of twenty-six stops a Sub- 
Bourdon of 32-ft. going through. 

It has been possible accurately to refer the following 
instances of 32-ft. Manuals to the dates of their installation : 


1833. at St. Paul’s, Frankfort. Walker, in erecting the 
organ at this date, placed on the Great of twenty-three 
stops a Manual Unterstatz of 32-ft. tone, stopped pipes. 


1840, at St. Mary’s, Weimar. A Bourdon to G, 32-ft., 
on a Great of fifteen stops, was placed here by 
Schulze ; and in 

1841, at St. Augustine’s, Gotha, the same builder 
effected a similar addition, to fiddle G, 32-ft. 


1841, at the Abbey Church of St. Denis, near Paris. 
The instrument was designed and erected in this year 
by Cavaillé-Col. Oa the Clavier du Grande Orgue 
of twenty stops, appears a Montre (?) of 32-ft., im 
spotted metal, to CCC, but with the last octave of 
wood (total, fifty-four pip:s), full compass, and the 
earliest example of a Manual 32-ft. open and metal 
going through. 

1846, at St. Olave's, Southwark. The organ wascom- 
pleted by Hill, who placed a Sub-Bourdon to tenor C, 
32-ft., on the Great of twenty-seven stops.* 


1853, at the Cathedral Church, Merseberg, Saxony. The 
organ, as finally improved, &c., by Landegast, had a 
Sub-Bourdon to tenor C, 32-ft., on the Hauptwerke 
of twenty stops. 

1856, at Ulm Cathedral. The Walker organ erected at 
this date had on the Furst Manual of thirty stops an 
Unterstatz to tenor C, 32-ft. 





* If I remember, it was a two-manual instrument, and can be accepted 
as the first authentic example of a 32-ft. Manu.! stop in England by 





would evidently amen pe to one 32-ft., and, if so, would be the 
example of a Manual! 32-ft. 


an English builder—or, in fact, by any builder.—E.G.D. 
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1862, at Doncaster Parish Church. Schulze erected his 
magnificent instrument of five manuals, a hundred and 
seven draw-stops, and a fine Pedal organ containing 
eight reeds—one of 32-ft., three of 16-ft., three of 
8-ft., and one of 4-ft. On the Great of twenty stops 
is a Sub-Bass of 32-ft. Rimbault and Hopkins give it 
to tenor C only, but the very admirable brochure 
printed specially for the re-opening in 1910 gives it as 
* Sub-Bass, 32-ft.’ 

1862, at St. Sulpice, Paris. Cavaillé-Col, in erecting the 
organ in this Church, introduced a ‘ Principal, harm., 
32°16-ft. ’ on the Grand orgue of thirteen stops. 


OF BRITISH OR AMERICAN DESIGN OF MODERN 
CONSTRUCTION, 


BXAMPLES 


Reference to the five-manual list appended will show 
that monsters are still built on the Continent, but whilst 
Continental designers appear to have dropped the 32-ft. 
Manual stop, we appear to have revived it. In addition to 
the examples at Cologne Cathedral, at Tours Cathedral, and 
at the Abbeyof St. Denis, the first four examples subjoined 
go through. 

Ely Cathedral.—Organ by Harrison & Harrison, 1908, 
comprising four manuals and eighty-eight draw-knobs. On 
the Great of nineteen stops is a Sub-Bourdon of 32-ft. This 
organ also contains a unique feature on the Swell—a Horn 
Quint, metal, of 54 ft. 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A.—The organ in the City Hall 
auditorium of five manuals and a hundred and twenty-three 
draw-knobs, is by the Austin Organ Co. On the Great of 
seventeen stops is a Sub-Bourdon of 32-ft. 

Philadelphia, U.S.A.—The Wannamakers Bu Iding has an 
organ of five manuals and a hundred and seventy-six draw- 
knobs by the Los Angeles Co. On the Great is a Sub- 
Principal of 32-ft. open, metal, to lower C (17-in. diameter, 
39-ft. 7-in. long, weight 850 Ibs). The twenty-five lower 
notes weigh 6 tons: evidently all metal. * 

Philadelphia, U.S. A.—The four-manual instrument in the 
Public Ledger Building is by the Austin Organ Co. It has 
a hundred and thirty-four speaking stops (main division). 
On the Great of twenty-eight stops is a Contra-Bourdon of 
32-ft., on a seventy-three note chest. 

EXAMPLES OF THE TENOR C CLASS. 

Toronto, Canada.—The organ in St. Paul's, by Cassavant 
Fréres, has four manuals and a hundred and thirty-four draw- 
knobs. It is divided into six divisions. The Echo has its 
own Pedal of two stops; on the Great is a Sub-Bourdon to 
tenor C, wood, of 32-ft.; on the Bombarde Division is a 
Quint Tromba Harmonic of 5}-ft., and on the Pedal a 
Quint Tromba of 10}-ft. 

Johannesburg, S.A.—The Town Hall organ of four 
manuals and a hundred and thirty-one draw-knobs is by 
Norman & Beard. On the Great of eighteen stops is a Sub- 
Bourdon to tenor C of 32-ft. ; on the Bombarde Organ is a 
Contra-Trombone to tenor C, of 32-ft. (this is so far the only 
known example of a Manual 32-ft. reed). There is alsoa 
Horn Quint of 5}-ft. 

Sydney, N.S.W.—This instrument, by Hill & Son, in the 
Town Iiall, has five manuals and a hundred and forty-four 
draw-knobs. The Great of twenty-eight stops has a Contra- 
Bourdon to tenor C of 32-ft. 

Whitehaven, St. Nicholas Parish Church.—Erected by 
Harrison & Harrison, the organ has three manuals and sixty 
draw-knobs, and is unique in the possession of a Quintaton 
to tenor C (metal treble) of 32-ft., on a Great of sixteen stops, 
all of which is flue-work. This organ is in many ways 
distinctive, and its specification well worth study. The lower 
manual is Great and Choir, the centre is given to the Swell, 
and the upper manual to Solo and Tuba. The two Tubas, 
8-ft. and 4-ft., are transferable to the Great by knob, thus 
giving reeds at will. The previous organ was a two-manual 


prove that there is no ‘ lower octave 


* I give the above details only to 
32-ft. Manual 































































and pedal by Snetzler, and I have often wondered if the f, 
old metal chimneyed Stopped Diapason on the old Great } 
a place in the new Great and Choir. I think Lieut,-cy 














* 1 may not have the name correctly, as 1 have temporarily misla# 





wood’ about this specimen, but it is a metal open 
stop 





svecification. 











Dixon, the designer, would certainly see that nothing won Beat 
retaining would be thrown aside. Knowing the size of he Cal 
building, this is an organ I would much like to hear, Calr 
Newcastle Cathedral has a four-manual instrument , Chic 
ninety-seven draw-knobs by Harrison & Harrison. Ty Cliff 
Great of eighteen stops has a Sub-Bourdon, wood and meu Don 
to tenor C, of 32-ft. Dort 
Trinity College, Cambridge.—This is another example} Dort 
Harrison & Harrison. It has four manuals and ninety-, Dort 
: ) Ham 
draw-knobs. On the Great of twenty stops is a Sub- Boards, Li 
wood, to tenor C, of 32-ft. pone 
Leeds Parish Church.—Greenwood, 1841 ; Holt, of Legis Lone 
1589 ; Hill and Schulze, 1859 ; Abbott and Smith, 188245 ong 
when fifth manual was added. The organ now has ff [p¢ , 
manuals and ninety-one draw-knobs, and is by Harrisonth feed 
Harrison. The Great of twenty stops has a Sub-Boune— yan 
to tenor C, wood and metal, of 32-ft. There are five dep yan 
ments, the Echo being playable from either Choir or mn Melb 
It has electro-pneumatic action. New 
It is interesting to note that in the magnificent instrume— Norw 
now being built by Willis for Liverpool Cathedral, nf North 
Manual 32's are contemplated. On a Great of twenty-eigk} Portls 
stops (rich in 8's, with two five-rank Mixtures, and four Res} Phila 
on 15-inch wind) it will, however, have two 16-ft. opm} Paris 
(wood and metal), one 16-ft. stopped, and a Double Qurf Paris 
of 103-ft. (wood), and so may manage without what mgif Radle 
h_ ‘e been taken down only to tenor C. Riga 
In the five-manzal organ projected for St. Peter’s, Romp Rome 
of a hundred and twenty-four speaking stops, there are x Rouen 
Manual 32's. Bat there will be two features of inters§ Sydne 
on the Great Choir, 2° div., a Quint Trumpet of 5}-ft., aif oro 
on the Pedal Organ a Quint Bombarde of 103-ft., being wit 
St. Paul’s, Toronto, the only Double Quint Reeds I hr 
ever heard of. In passing, a comparison of the two organs- 
St. Peter’s, Rome, by Cavaillé-Col, and Liverpool Cathedalg In sor 
by Willis—is most striking, when consideration is also take Abbey, 
of the buildings. This surely would form the subject fo "anual 
very interesting and instructive article. of keys 
Fina’ 
THE 64-FT. STOP. p sem’ 
This practically exhausts my knowledge of Manual 3 Carlisle 
I will proceed to tabulate the 64’s, which, where existe.§ 35 are 
are invariably found on the Pedal. West f 
Worcester Cathedral.—This is a Hope Jones instrumeg “PP&@rS 
of four manuals and fifty-five stops, including a Gravissim uticl , 
of 64-ft. x ive 
City Hall, Hull.—The organ, by Foster & Andree pote’ 
contains four manuals and a hundred and twenty-five das 4 
knobs, with a Gravissima of 64-ft., wood (thirty-two not 
from Double Open Diapason, 32-ft., Quint effect). Thisief _A rec 
instrument most worthily upholds the builders’ excell Cathedr 
reputation. Toceata 
Town Hall, Sydney, N.S.W.—A five-manual example} patoat 
Hill & Son, having a hundred and forty-four draw-kaos rap age 
It includes a Contra-Trombone of 64-ft., the only examp “4 
in existence. = Ba 
Public Ledger Buildings, Philadelphia. — This og Brosin 
(described above) includes a Gravissima of 64-ft. on ® Charch 
Pedal organ of twenty-nine stops. Th ; 
Wannamakers Building, Philadelphia.—This organ (# take le 
described above) has a Gravissima of 64-ft. on the Pes n a . 
organ of thirty stops. Chore” 
The reference to Leeds Parish Church, and the de0§ giv. ,” 
of the manuals, remind me that there are several orga" ilastrati, 
the world classed as five-manual instruments, possessing ® Mr. A 
actual key-boards, and others with only four: notably dire , 
Parish Church, and Colston Hall, Bristol. Both of th be ies 1 
however, have tive complete departments. The follow War bh ' 
list of actual ‘Fives’ may therefore prove of interes fg y, re 
I think it contains every one in existence, or in com Me oy 
R ° . Fr 
of construction : fetitals a 
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Town. Country. Place. Stops. Builder. 
Beauvais... France Cathedral 64 Sp. (?) 
Calne, Wilts England ... Parish Church 67 Conacher 
Calne, Wilts England ... Castle House 53 Conacher 
Chicago U.S.A. ... Auditorium 123 Roosevelt 
Clifiside England ... Private 82 Compton 
Doncaster ... England ... Parish Church 107 Norman & Beard 
Dortmund ... Germany ... Town Hall 128 Walcker 
Dortmund ... Getmany... St. Michael’s* 186 Walcker 
Dortmund ... Germany .. Reinolde Kirche 105 Walcker 
Hamburg Germany... St. Michael's 163 Walcker 
Liverpool England ... Cathedral* se 215 Willis 
London England ... St. Paul’s Cathedral 96 Willis 
London England ... Westminster Abbey 99 Hill 
London... England ... Wimbledon (private) 103 Hunter 
Los Angeles U.SA. . St. Louis ‘i 140 Los Angeles Co. 
Leeds eae England ... Town Hall 117 Gray & Davison 
Manchester England ... Cathedral 84 Hill 
Manchester... England ... Town Hall 87 Lewis 
Melbourne ... Australia ... Town Hall ‘ 79 Hill & Ingram 
New York ... U.S.A Church of Messiah 90 H. O. Co. 
Norwich ‘ ots England Cathedral 78 Norman & Beard 
Northfield, Minn. ... U.S.A. Carlton College ... 84 Steere & Son. 
Portland... eae U.S.A City Hall vr 123 Austin 
Philadelphia U.S.A Wannamakers 176 Los Angeles Co. 
Paris ose France Notre Dame ' 86 Cavaillé-Col. 
Paris France St. Sulpice = i18 Cavaillé-Col. 
Radley England ... The College... oui (?) Telford 
Riga Germany .. Cathedral 12 Walcker 
Rome Italy St. Peter’s* i24 sp. Cavaillé-Col. 
Rouen France St. Ouen... 49 Sp. Cavaillé-Col. 
Sydney N.S.W. Town Hall - iol 144 Hill 
Toronto Canada Met. Methodist Church 120 Karn Morris 

* Building. 

In some instances (St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster The Serbian students who are in training at Oxford will 


Abbey, and Manchester Cathedral, for example) the fifth visit London on Saturday, October 5, and will sing a service 
manual is not the usual Echo organ, but there are five rows | of Slavonic church music at Southwark Cathedral at 3 p.m. 
of keys. on that day. No tickets will be required for the service. A 
Finally, with respect to 32’s, and more especially to 32-ft. | sermon will be preached by Fr. Nicholai Velimirovic, 
opens, I wonder if I am correct in surmising that, witn the | Chaplain to the King of Serbia, who intends to make an 
exception of Town Halls, &c., Eton College Chapel and | acknowledgment of the many services Great Britain has 
Carlisle Cathedral are the only organs having fronts where | rendered to Serbia. The singing will be unaccompanied, in 
's are displayed? The Carlisle 32's used to constitute the | accordance with Eastern ecclesiastical custom, but Serbian 
West front, and I believe do so still. The Eton front | music will be played apon the organ at intervals. 
appears the more graceful of the two, being beautifully! Daily Choral Evensong at 5 p.m. has been resumed at 
decorated and symmetrically arranged. However, this | Southwark Cathedral. 
si pe intende terval Tennyson's Brook, so will! “The portmit of Sir Frederick Bridge, given with our 
* gape ; ‘ September issue, should have been dated 1907. 
tooks, articles, bochures, specifications, and programmes. _| P ; 


| ORGAN RECITALS. 





A recital of exceptional interest took place in Gloucester 
Cathedral on September 5. Dr. Brewer played Bach’s 
Toceata in F, Saint-Saéns’s Rhapsody No. 3, Elgar’s 
Coronation March, and the Finale from Widor’s D major 
Symphony. Miss Jessie Snow played violin solos—an Air 
for the G string by Purcell-Reed, Glazounov’s ‘ Meditation,’ 
aad W. H. Reed’s ‘Consolation’ ; and Mr. Harry Downing 
sang Bach’s ‘Slumber now, ye weary eyelids,’ and Purcell’s 
Evening Hymn. A collection was made on behalf of the 
Charch Army’s work among the troops. 

The annual meeting of the Church-Music Society will 
luke place at 33, Bedford Square, on Saturday, October 26, 
#245. Following the meeting, at 3.30, at St. George’s 
Charch, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, Mr. Harvey Grace will 
fr a short address on Proses and Sequences, with 

ustrations from the ‘ English Hymnal.’ 


Mr. Arthur S. Pratt has resigned the posts of organist and 
aster at the Parish Church of Brasted, Kent, which 

te has held for thirty-five years. For the duration of the | 
y he has been appointed organist and choirmaster of | 
. Mary’s Church, Westerham. 
Mr. Frank Idle will resume the luncheon-hour organ | 
— at Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, on Wednesday, 
ae 2. They will be continued every Wednesday at | 
‘5 Pm. until May next. Mr. Joseph Farrington will be | 

Vocalist for the first recital. | 





Mr. 


Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church (two recitals) — 
Occasional Overture, Handel; Elegy, Lloyd; Cantabile 
(Symphony No. 2), Véerne; Allegro (Symphony No. 5), 
Widor ; Sonata No. 3, Mendelssohn ; Sketch in B minor, 
Schumann ; Minuetto, Vidor ; Canzona, Frescobalde. 

Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (four 
recitals)—Prelude Pastoraie (Suite No. 2), Boé//mann ; 
Finale from Sonata in G sharp minor, heinderger ; 
Elégie, Verne; Scherzo (Symphony in D), Lemare ; 
Chaconne, Aarg-Elert; Prelude on ‘ Dundee,’ Parry ; 
Carillon, Vierne ; Choral No. 3, Franck. 

Mr. Walton, Glasgow Cathedral (five recitals) —Prelude and 
Fugue on BACH, Zisz¢; Pastorale and ‘The Cat’s’ 
Fugue, Scar/atti ; Ballade, W. A. Pollitt ; Sonata No. 1, 
Guilmant ; Marche Pontificale, Widor; Canzonetta, 
d Ambrosio; * The Sea,’ Herbert A. Smith ; Scherzo in E 
and Grand Chceur Dialogué, Gzgout; Prelude on 
* Hanover,’ Parry ; Capriccio, /reland , Marche Ecossaise, 
Debussy: Sonata No. 5, Rheinberger ; ‘The Storm,’ 
Lemmens; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach; 
Canzonetta, Zemare ; Air with Variations, Best ; Sonata 
No. 4, Alendelssohn. 

George Pritchard, St. George’s Parish Church, 

Altrincham (two recitals)—Allegro, Peace ; Finale from 

Sonata in C minor, Xheinberger; Canzona, Wolstenholme ; 

Recessional, 4/an Gray ; Triumph Song, Baynon. 
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Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary Abchurch, E.C.—Air and | these concerts, where she was associated with Joachim » 
Variations, W. G. Wood; Serenata, Z. Markham Lee;|Clara Schumann. She also appeared at the Crystal Pala 
Scherzino, Munn. St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury | Philharmonic, and Novello’s Oratorio concerts, {J 
(two recitals)—Alla Marcia, Nunn; Introduction and | Norwich Festivals, and many other musical even, 
Allegro Concertante, Holloway; Nocturne, Faulkes;|}On July 14, 1804, she gave a farewell once 
Minuet, A/osskowshki. at St. James’s Hall previous to her retiring from ty Su 

Driver C. E. B. Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham—|concert-platform on her marriage with Mr. Herbert devot 
Con Moto in B flat, Smart ; Vesperale, Scott. Bedford, who still lives to mourn his great loss. Migh corre! 

Corporal Leonard Brown, Central Mission, Nottingham (two | Lehmann had a light, beautiful voice which she m assum 
recitals)—Impromptu, Dodson ; Lullaby, Bernard Johnson ; | with consummate skill. Her intonation was impeccabk pf is of 
Nuptial Postlude, Faz/kes. and she sang with fascinating refinement. She excelled if bat. f 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, E.C.| singing old ballads, and her familiarity with three foreigh organ 
(four recitals)—Air with Variations in A, Hesse; Canzonet | languages gave her a great répertoire. Since her marriage i¢., ( 
and Caprice, Johnson ; Fugue in D, Gut/mant ; Air with | she devoted herself to composition and teaching. Her fight We a 
Variations in A, Best; Fugue in E fist, Attwood ; Carillon, | great success was the song-cycle, ‘In a Persian Garde’ latter 
de la Tombelle ; * Villanella,’ /re/and. the words of which, as all the world knows, are taken frog devote 

Mr. Norman F. Demuth, Parish Church, Uxbridge— | Fitzgerald’s translation of the Rubd‘yat of Omar Khayyin > showr 


March in D, Gui/mant ; Canzonetta, Demuth; Romance 
in B flat, Davan |Vetton ; Anapest, Wes/ey. 

Mr. H. Wayland Brown, Holy Trinity Church, Twickenham 
—Concert-Overture, Ho/lins ; Air with Variations, Haydn ; 
Chant Seraphique, Guz/mant ; Spring Song, Ho/lins. 

Dr. Caradog Roberts, Calfaria Welsh Baptist Chapel, 
Aberdare—Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, 
Guilmant ; ‘A Storm on the Alps,’ Wefgand; Fantasia 
in B flat, Best; March Cortége, Gounod. At Welsh 
National Hospital, Netley — Overture, ‘Egmont’ ; 
Humoreske, Dvorés ; Sonata No. 1, Gui/mant ; Concert- 
Overture. Best. 


Mr. W. Brennand Smith, Parish Church, Swanage— 
Introduction and Fugue in F sharp minor, Handel; 
Evening Song, Sairstow; Scherzo (Sonata No. 5), 


Gui/mant ; Triumphal March, Lemmens., 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(six recitals)—Prelude and Fugue on BACH, Zzsac; 
Spanish Dance in G minor, Moszkowski; Fantasia 
Concertante, Petrali; Adagio Molto (Sonata ‘ Ervica’), 
Stanford; Allegro Moderato, Arne; Overture in D, 
Smart; Five Variations on an Old English Melody, 
Stuart Archer; Finale (Sdnata ‘ Eroica’), Stanford ; 
Grand Chceur Dialogué. Gigout ; Toccata in F, Bach ; 
Overture ‘In Memoriam,’ Sué/ivan; ‘ Pomp and Circum- 
stance,’ Zi/gar; Sonata No. 1, Harwood; Air with 
Variations, Best; A Moonlight Reverie, il/ingford ; 
Toccata in D minor, Fau/kes; Dithyramb, Harwood ; 
Concert Fantasia on Scottish Airs, ?. 7. Mansfeld. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Herbert Westerby, organist and choirmaster of Christ 
Church, Erith, in succession to the late Mr. J. T. Ruck, 
who died on January 21, 1918. 

Mr. W. F. Wood, deputy-organist of Armagh Ca'hedral, has 
been appointed organist of St. Peter’s Parish Church, 
Athlone. The Wood family has been long associated with 
Armagh Cathedral, the best-known member being Dr. 
Charles Wood, whose father was lay-vicar for many years. 

Mr. F. Wyatt, organist and choirmaster of St. Thomas’s 
Church, Nottingham, to a similar position at All Saints’ 
Church, Nottingham. 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


LizA LEHMANN (Elizabeth Nina Mary Frederika 
Lehmann), on September 19, at Hatch End, Pinner, 
London, N.W. This sad news came as a shock to the 
numerous friends and admirers of the deceased. Madame 
Lehmann, who was born in London in 1862, was the 
daughter of Rudolf Lehmann, the painter, by his wife 
Amelia, the daughter of Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh, 
the author and publisher. Mrs. Rudolf Lehmann was a 
highly-cultivated musical amateur. She composed some 
songs, and arranged others of a classical type, under the 
initials ‘A. L.’ She was tt e first teacher of her daughter, who 
later on studied singing uncer Randegger and composition 
under Raunkilde at Rome, Freudenberg at Wiesbaden, and 
the late Hamish MacCunn in this country. Liza Lehmann 
made her débiit as a singer at a Monday Popular Concert at 
St. James’s Hall on November 23, 1885, and she at once 
stepped into favour, and afterwards sang very frequently at 








This widely-known setting was first produced in iS 
at the residence of Mrs. E. L. Goetz, by Madame Albag 





Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Bisphan} m the 
Other song-cycles followed : ‘The Dai~y Chain,’ ‘ Moef the Cl 
Daisies,’ *Prairie Pictures,’ ‘In Memoriam’ (Tennyson bat 11 
*Alice in Wonderland,’ ‘Four Continuous Tales and; Fra 
Moral,’ ‘ Parody Pie,’ and others. In fact it may be saidde three-1 
established the song-cycle in this country. Other of bef action. 
compositions include a fairy cantata, ‘Once upon a time's pedals 
a musical farce, ‘ Sergeant Brue’ (which was produced at tk tremul 
Strand Theatre on June 14, 1904, and had a fairly longrm:§ onder, 

a light opera, ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ (which was produ Don 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre in 1907; an album m 
pianoforte sketches, ‘Co!web Castles,’ and a great numby w-s' 
of successful songs. All her music has that air of eleguolh of + pj 

and refinement which, as noted above, was so characterisic well-bg 
of her singing. If at times her compositions lack Gory 
depth and strength, it may at least be said that their idie® panna! 
was understandable and that there was always the appealdB Cyescoy 
melodic fluency. She revealed her highest plane in teh gepati 
* Persian Garden’ setting. Her numerous singi: g pupils wih gtisfac 


all testify not only to her skill as a teacher and her grea 
knowledge of the singer’s art, but also to the ingratiatig 
charm of her personality. The last year or two of her 
was saddened by the death by an accident of her only » 


Much sympathy will be fclt for her d.ubly-bereaved hus Germ 
CHARLES JOHN HAraiTT, at his residence, 84. Upp matic b 
Grosven r Road, Tunbridge Wells, on August 31, ogi Balance 
eighty-five. Born in Edinburgh in 1833, the son O18 pistons, 
well-known pianist and composer, Mr. Hargitt studt gp. 
under Hallé, Macfarren, and Hiller, and was organist i tema: 

St. Mary’s R.C. Church from 1855 to 1862, being a (1911) 
founder and conductor of the Ediburgh Choral Uniel ign.” 
He made his home in London in 1862, and was connect pedals ; 
with the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society as dept tune. 1 
conductor for Gounod. He was choir director of @H pow 1 
Jesuit Church, Farm Street, for eleven years, and did mu St. ( 
for church music. His compositions include an ops Bishop) 
(‘Coronet or Crown’), two operettas, a canta'a (‘TH — 
Harvest Queen’), and numerous pirt-songs and moles twenty- 
His song, ‘The Mitherless Bairn,’ was at one time tf English 

popular, while he als» composed some fine hymn-tuns Lati 
In 1904 he retired to Tunbridge Well , where he lived One tin 
the past fourteen years in the highest esteem. “ ay 
SiR HERBERT MARSHALL, at Leicester, on Auguty yy.) 
He was well-known in the pianoforte trade. Bom “ 
June 13, 1851, as a boy he was a solo chorister at © and 
Margaret's, Leicester, and he became also a capable violii®§ , 
He started in the pianoforte trade in 1882 and soon wot ow 
up a great business. [ie was a J.P. for the county # Raticb, 
borough of Leicester, and was for four years president of Donen 
Music Traces Association of Great Britain. He founded Mad - 
Leicester Philharmonic Society in 1886. He by nome stops, De 
confined his energies to business, and he found time to allé Possibly 
to the gen: ral intere-ts of Leicester. He was Mayor dur y 
189697 In 1910 he unsuccessfully contested Man {I have 
Harborough in the Conservative interest, and from 190§ first 
was presi ‘ent of the local Conservative Association. He® ‘Ecce 
Mside the 


knighted in 1905. 

Henry W. BRAINE, on August 24, after a long illo 
For some years past he was choirmaster of Maryland P 
(Stratford, London, E.), Presbyterian Church, and was ¥ 
known in local musical circles as a conductor. 
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Letters to the Editor. 








ORGANS IN JERUSALEM. 


Sir,—I have recently passed a few days in Jerusalem, and 
devoted some of my time to satisfying the curiosity of your 
correspondent, Mr. Musgrove (see May number), which he 
assumes to be shared by others of your readers. Jerusalem 
is of course crowded with religious establishments of all sorts ; 
but. fortunately, one may at once rule out as never possessing 

all those of the Muslims, Jews, and Eastern Christians 
iz, Orthédox Greeks, Armenians, Abyssinians, Copts, &c. 
We are left with the Protestants and Catholics, of whom the 
latter are on the whole best provided. As well as time, I 
devoted a good deal of energy to collecting the information 
shown below, but I do not pretend that it is an exhaustive 
list, as by the time I had completed these visits my 
inacity was expended. I am told that the instrument 
i the church of the Latin Catholic Convent attached to 
the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem is a very good one, 
bat I was too lazy to visit it on this occasion. 

Franciscan Monastery of St. Saviour.—Large, fine 
three-manual by Bossi, of Torino. Built 1909. Pneumatic 
action. Blown by oil-engine. Balanced swell and crescendo 

s. Usual composition pistons, and pedals for trumpet, 
tremulant, &c. About forty-five stop-keys. Not in perfect 
ader, but very good, and a pleasure to play on. 

Dominican Monastery of St. Stephen.—Two-manual 

umatic by Mauracher’s Sons, Salzburg. Thirteen 

buen, balanced swell pedal, nine ‘switches’ (instead 
of pistons’). Pleasant tone, but badly out of tune, and not 
well-balanced. Hand-blown. 

German Protestant Church of the Redeemer.—Two- 
manual pneumatic by Dinse Brothers, of Berlin. No swell. 
Crescendo pedal in form of a roller turned by the foot, 
actuating a hand on a dial like a speedometer. Not at all 
satisfactory. Twenty-one draw-stops, three composition 

_— and coupler pistons. Powerful tone of usual 

n quality ; tune good except on reeds. Blown by 
_ apparatus like the one in the German hospice. 
wenty years old. 


German Victoria-Augusta Hospice.—Two-manual pneu- 
matic by Sauer, cf Frankfort. About twenty-five stop-keys. 
Balanced swell pedal. Typical German pattern. Composition 
pistons. 

Schneller’s Orphanage and Technical School.—Good 
two-manual pneumatic by Fried. Weigle, of Stuttgart 
(1911) ; fitted also with self-playing attachment for paper 
tolls. Composition pistons, balanced swell and crescendo 
pedals; about thirty stop-keys. Excellent tone and fair 
tune ; more variety than in the other two German organs. 
Blown by a pedal apparatus like those above. 

St. George’s Collegiate Church (seat of the English 
Bishop). Good two-manual by Bevington, Soho, London. 


lever swell pedal. Tracker and pneumatic. About 
twenty-five draw-stops. Usual composition pedals. Typical 
English organ. Hand-blown. 


Latin Patriarchate.—Two-manual by Bazzari, of Venice. 
One octave of pedals of very old-fashioned pattern, fixed 
at an angle of 45 degrees (like those described in the 
Musical Times some years ago in the articles on old Italian 
organs by, I think, Mr. Adcock). Probably over fifty years 
old, and a fine instrument when new ; but now ! Quite 
a lige instrument, with upwards of fifty things like three- 
speed gear levers instead of stops. 

Ratisbonne Monastery and School (outside the City).— 
Two-manual and al (two octaves). Tracker, by Fran¢ois 

, of Marseilles. Balanced swell-pedal, twelve draw- 
stops, and four coupler-pedals. Pleasant tone and fair tune. 
Possibly twenty-five years old. Hand-blown. 
[I have played on all the above—some for many hours. 
first five are constructed on the ‘ Ventil’ system. ] 
_ ‘Ecce Homo’ Convent (same foundation as the last, but 
mside the City).—Organ of same make and precisely same 
» but larger by four stops. Many people told me this 
Was one of the best organs in Jerusalem, but the sister- 
on said it is now badly out of order, and not fit to 
on. 





Jerusalem. 


the Musical Times. 
name Albert Beddow) who has a marvellous record as a 
chorister. 
was eleven years old, and very soon I discovered that he 
possessed a voice of wonderful sweetness and clearness of 
tone, and at an early date he became leading solo boy. 
was a most attentive boy at the practices and services; in 
fact, I do not think he was ever absent from either except in 
the case of sickness or holiday. On July 4 last he attained 
his eighteenth birthday, and a fortnight later he joined 
H.M. Air Force; but he retained all 
— right up to the date of joining up, and on the 








The Church of the Holy Sepulchre.—Two organs here, 


both belonging to the Franciscans ; one in a wooden gallery 
on the ground floor, the other in the second gallery of the 
Rotunda in which the Sepulchre is situated. Owing to the 
common ownership of this church between several sects, I 
could not play these organs when I visited them, and I 
had no opportunity of being present when they were in use 
at one of the Franciscan services. However, I examined 
them : 

(a) Downstairs: One-manual and usual pedals. No 
name of maker, but old Italian. About twelve 
stops of same pattern as those on the organ of 
the Latin Patriarchate. 


(4) In the second gallery: Two-manual by Rieger 
Brothers, of Jagerndorf, Silesia. Presented 
by the makers in 1896. Composition pistons. 
Pneumatic. Thirteen stops. German type. 


Of the eleven instruments described, the first, second, 
fifth, eighth, ninth, and last, have consoles detached to the 
extent that the organist has his back to the organ and faces 
the choir. In the Dominican Church the console is in fact 
some distance from the organ. 

All these instruments want attention and some considerable 
repairs, which cannot be had locally. I want to suggest, 
therefore, to English organ-builders to be ready to make an 
effort to get their foot in Jerusalem—if not by building new 
organs, by'repairing or rebuilding. 

The climate of Jerusalem is not seriously unlike our own. 
In the winter it is cold and wet ; but as the town stands on 
a hill it is well-drained, so the atmosphere is not damp. 
The summer is dry, but not very hot. In fact the general 
result is very much what our own climate would be like it 
only it were ‘regulated’ so that the summer was always 
fine and all the wet weather came in the winter. (The 
annual rainfall of Jerusalem is the same as that of London, 
only it is spread over six instead of twelve months of the 
year). 

I am sure I have not touched all the existing instruments, 
and there are some new churches which have not yet been 
fitted with organs. Our builders should be on the spot. 

There is not a single music-shop of any description in 
Here is an opening for somebody. 

I trust that this letter will prove of interest.—Yours 
faithfully, 

T. L. MARTIN 
(Lieutenant). 
Hebron, August 24, 1918. 


[We are much indebted to Mr. Martin for so kindly 


sending us this interesting information.—Eb., 47. 


CHORISTER BOY AT EIGHTEEN. 


S1r,—I was most interested in reading the account of 
Master Sydney Nokes, which appeared in the June issue of 
I have had in my choir a boy (by 


He joined my choir late in 1911, when he 


He 


is beautiful singing 


unday prior he sang as well as he had ever done, his 


production being rich and clear, and there was not the 
slightest sign of his voice breaking. His singing has always 
been of the highest quality, and has given untold happiness, 


leasure, and consolation to those whose privilege it was to 
ear him. I wonder whether any of your readers know of 


W. H. SMART 


(Organist and Choirmaster of 
All Saints’, Shrewsbury), 


similar cases.—Yours faithfully, 


1, Severn Bank, Shrewsbury, 
August 28, 1918. 
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FAVERSHAM CHURCH. 


S1r,—There is one statement in the very interesting 
notice of Faversham Church which appeared in your 
September issue, that it may be well not to allow to 
pass uncontradicted. In reference to the Boy Bishop it is 
mentioned that this boy chorister ‘maintained a mock 
Episcopal dignity until Holy Innocents’ Day, when i¢ may 
be assumed he celebrated Mass.’ This statement, which I 
have italicised, is altogether wrong: the Boy Bishop never 
celebrated Mass. Any such idea is utterly wrong. 

I take this opportunity to note that the Boy Bishop as an 
institution in England goes back to the early years of the 13th 
century, although previous writers have not traced it earlier 
than 1260. An entry of payment to the Boy Bishop at York 
occurs in January, 1228.—Yours faithfully, 

ANTIQUARY. 
RESONANCE, 

S1r,—-The article on ‘ Resonance’ in your August number, 
particularly the note at the end, reminds me that when 
reading Mr. Granville Humphrey’s pamphlet on Nasal 
Resonance, I performed some of his exercises. I observed 
that when singing a note and ‘checking’ the presence of 
nasal resonance as he suggests (by alternately pinching the 
nose with the fingers and then releasing it) that sometimes 


the nasal resonance could be heard as differing in pitch from 
the fundamental note. About the middle of the voice there 


a fifth was audible, and a fifth 
I think 


- — 
was unison, about €3—=s 


that with very low notes the twelfth could be heard. 

I wonder if any of your readers have experimented to any 
extent in this direction. I did not pursue the matter, but 
there might conceivably be some value in a general 
investigation of the phenomenon.— Yours faithfully, 

W. ROBERTSON. 

Wm. Morris Choir, Glasgow. 


Mr. George F. Walker writes to protest against the use as 
hymn-tunes of melodies from Beethoven’s Sonatas. We are 
afraid this is a rather belated endeavour to get at the con- 
science of tune-book compilers. Probably if they ever saw 
the protest they would answer with whoever it was that said 
he did not see why the devil should have all the good tunes. 


‘Cambria’ writes to support Mr. Newman's criticisms 
(September number) on the lack of insight and judgment in 
fitting poetic rhythm to music so frequently displayed in 
English song settings. 


Reviews. 





MUSIC FOR FEMALE VOICES. 


Three Hymns from Pan's Anniversary. For female voices 
and small orchestra. Words by Ben Jonson, music by 
Geoffrey Shaw. (Novello’s Trio Series, Nos. 457, 
458, 459.) 

[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

Mr. Shaw has here given us of his best. The description 
‘hymns’ should not mislead, for the words are entirely 
‘secular’ intone. No. 1, ‘Of Pan we sing,’ is a spirited 
trio, varied with solos for the parts in turn, and the 
accompaniment is a great feature. The music calls for a 
liberal outpouring of tone, and it ends with an effective 
climax. The second number, ‘ Pan is our all,’ is written for 
four vocal parts (S.S.A.A.). It is on the whole less strenuous 
than No. I, but there are some dramatic points, one of 
which is the treatment of the words, ‘ But if he frown, the 
sheep, alas, The shepherd, wither, and the grass,’ where 
an unexpected low C flat, held for two bars over a moving 
bass, arrests attention. The third number, ‘If yet Pan’s 
orgies,’ is also in four parts. There are some impulsive 
rhythmic effects that carry the music along with a swing and 
a swirl. Towards the end the mood becomes reflective, and 
the movement ends with pianissimo unaccompanied hummed 








chords. The whole set provides excellent work for a wel, 
equipped female-voice choir. e music presents m 
particular tonal difficulties, but its physical demands 
mature singers rather than children. The accompanimeny 
are written for small orchestra and pianoforte. 


By Ethd 


Here a solemn fast we keep, and Corinna. 
(Novello’s Trio Serie, 


Boyce. Words by Herrick. 
Nos. 465 and 466.) 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

Miss Boyce has won a high reputation for her female-voig 
choir compositions. ‘In Mary’s Garden’ is an examph 
widely known and admired, and others could be named, 
In these new pieces we detect the practised hand 
exhibit musicianship touched by delicate feeling. ‘ Here, 
solemn fast’ is a short number, which is charmingly allied 
the mood of the beautiful words. A / introduction to th 
syllable ‘ Ah,’ which is expanded very effectively at the end, 
is a tone-colour that seems peculiarly appropriate. Altogethe 
an expressive and touching piece. ‘Corinna’ is a much longy 
number. Its chief feature is the liveliness and impellig 
character of the rhythm. There are plenty of contrasts 
force, and ample scope for a good choir to exhibit training 
The piece provides the sort of music that makes a chon 
practice worth while. There are no wire entanglements. 


Three Two-part Songs by Arthur Henry Linton (published 
together or separately by Messrs. Novello)admirably exemplil 
the skill and fancy of the composer. The first, ‘ My tm 
love hath my heart’ (Sir Philip Sidney’s well-known lyri, 
is an attractive canon in unison. Notwithstanding th 
restrictions of the form, the voice-parts flow along mo 
melodically, and the independent pianoforte accompanimest 
is an added grace. The second number, ‘Sweet ani 
Twenty’ (Shakespeare’s ‘O mistress mine’), is also: 
canon in unison, and again it is a capital piece of voal 
writing. The last line, ‘ Youth’s a stuff will not endure, 
seems to have occasioned a difficulty in ending the canon 
But the music is there. The third number, ‘ Sylvia,’ adé 
one more to the innumerable settings of Shakespeare’ 
‘Who is Sylvia?’ This time the vocal part is not in cane 
form, but consists of solo phrases contrasted with part 
writing that afford the constant interest of varied rhythm 
All three pieces are free from difficulty, and should find 
favour wherever artistic and melodious music is appreciated 


HYMNS TO JOY. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE ITALIAN FRONT. 

The stunt was due in three days’ time. We had rehearsed 
it over a ground taped out beforehand to represent rive, 
beach, attacking-area, and objectives. Nearly everythingi 
the text-books would be illustrated ; and all depended—s 
say, in virtuosity—on what that repositority of regiment 
tradition, the Quartermaster, called Timing and Toud 
Now the ammunition had been issued and drawn, and a mat 
from each section paraded one morning as a specimen of th 
rank and file in fighting order. The home carrier was nd 
in it with the travelling hell which these mannikins made; 
for they were mostly a in our platoon. Fros 
shrapnel-helmet to sandbags on their legs, they stood f& 
what was most formidable in latter-day warfare, with eq 
ment, grenades, flares, and shovel, besides the usual small 
arms. And the light that shone from their eyes pa 
most for the Allies and least for the Enemy. Somehowthe 
radiated ‘joy.’ 

The little parade was dismissed and I turned away 
Suddenly I was conscious that somebody was saluting- 
conscious, with that sixth sense which is given to an 0 
of any experience whatever. I turned about to finds 
corporal and a lance-corporal at my elbow desirous of a wort 
with their officer. This village behind the line had 
dismantled church, which was profaned by a bomb-bokt 
in the roof; the organ, however, was practically intact 
Curiously clad (for an organist) in service-kit bor 
respirator, I had whiled away an hour the day before #— 
reminiscences of Peace. Apparently I had been discovered; 
indeed, I was told that the Padre had been distressed ¥ 
listen to a happy-go-lucky ditty of the march sounding 
the ex-edifice ; and the request now was: Would I play® 
















then ; a 
I felt ¢ 
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the Platoon that afternoon? Yes, I said; if the Platoon 
would blow. Thus it was arranged. 

So after lunch, with our supernumerary officer I repaired to 
the empty church, and there, drowned at times by the roar 
of the Corps artillery that had come to our assistance, I 
drew from the very sweet-toned instrument such pieces as go 
straight to the heart of Tommy. But, as I played, I saw 
before me the details of that imminent affray in which it 
would be my duty to lead the first wave. My orders were 
to get ahead at all costs, leaving the side issues to a mopping- 
up party immediately behind : these, at least, I could under- 
gand. I saw in my mind’s-eye, and heard in my mind’s- 
eat, the crossing of the river of snow-water (disablement for 
any who fell in) by pontoon bridges in the dark ; the lying- 
oat under camouflage, herring-bone fashion, for four cruel, 
cold hours ; the paling of the dawn, and an advance under 
the protection of a bridge-head ; the hasty deployment at 
the proper moment ; the soaring rush of bright signals to 
indicate the moment to move forward on the heels of a 
creeping barrage ; the hoarse call of the contact-’p!ane when 
the goal was reached; the quick-lit ground-flares; the 
consolidation by shovel and sandbag of the position when 
won ; the re-assembly ; and—the return. 

But, as the music tailed off into the indistinctness of a 
soft-voiced stop, the vision of the return was vague. There 
might be no return at all. For this was to be a ‘sacrificial 
sunt,’ to save a Mistress of the Seas. While the Italian 
amy were forcing the Philistine hosts back from the naval 
base, we—our Brigade—had to provide a diversion higher 
up the river, so as to prevent a concentration of troops. 
That was our thankless réle. Thankless? Our privilege, 
rather! But we were only camouflaged civilians, they told 
ws. Tosoldiers born and bred the task would be all in the 
day's work ; to myself—and, I reckoned, to the majority of 
the men—the mystery remained. What real justification 
could there be under heaven for such apparent waste? For 
my own part, I was content: the city to be saved was, 
tome, an artistic Mecca, and her seven lamps burnt bright in 
my understanding. As a writing-man by inclination and a 
fighting man only by profession, I nevertheless could bow to 
the decree. Beauty—whether of intention or accomplish- 
ment—sufficed as a much-mistaken ideal, could it be but 
meserved from vandal hands. But these boys—from the 
plough, the workshop, the office-stool—what of them ? 

At their urgent request I had begun with ‘ Pack up your 
troubles in your old kit-bag,’ and I was closing with the 
‘Hymn to Joy,’ from the ninth Symphony, for my own 
private satisfaction. Here at least, thought I, is the classical 
counterpart of that marching ditty which had annoyed the 
Padre as out of place. As the organ, responding to the 
hand-wheel which my lads were twirling so heartily as a self- 
imposed fatigue, let go its richest chords, the simplicity of a 
great consecration of mind and heart and voice to—if need 
were—the supreme sacrifice was manifest for the second 
me inthe programme. None of us would die in vain— 
because of that light in the eye I had seen in the two men 
who had paraded as they would appear on the fateful day. 
And now Tommy had called for 47s hymn to joy ; for that 
was the conclusion of the matter, as a master could assert 
with all ‘the pluck of twenty battalions’! All were content, 
then; and it was music that made us glad. Instinctively 
I felt that I should be alive afterwards—though how to 
reconcile this feeling with the responsibility and risk that 
awaited me was more than even Beethoven could tell. Still 
this would be a last voluntary, one more oblation to the 
Grand Perhaps. 

I ceased playing ; and word came that ‘ the stant was off,’ 
fr the river, risen through recent rains, made a crossing 
Mpracticable. Yet the city has not fallen; indeed, the 
tide of destruction has since turned: the Powers-that-Be 
took the will for the deed, and had intervened after their 
mysterious fashion. But the church has already been razed 
© the ground by great shells that answered our artillery. 

memory of that inter-communion between a musical 

erand his platoon remains, however, a memory, and a 
precious one ; and the Stunt, sacrificial in spirit if not in 
fact, will be something to talk about when we meet once 
more in the House of Peace fashioned from those finer arts 
self-less line and colour which War does its best—or worst 


—to obli 
obliterate. Ceci. BarBER. 








THE PITCH NAMES OF NOTES AND OCTAVES. 
By REGINALD GaTTy. 


Most people have no doubt frequently experienced some 
difficulty in conveying briefly and clearly, whether in speech 
or writing, which particular octave of the musical series they 
wish to refer to. In speech they have to make use of some 
cumbersome phrase such as ‘the D next below the bass staff’ 
or ‘the A in the second space in the treble staff,’ while in 
writing, asin works on acoustics, or on instrumentation, where 
the pitch of sounds so often has to be given, they generally 
avoid the difficulty by representing the note required in the 
staff notation, probably without thinking of any name at all. 
The fact is that although names of notes exist they do not form 
a complete series, nor is their employment entirely free from 
ambiguity. Musicians speak of ‘ tenor C,’ ‘middle C,’ &c., 
but have no names for the remaining notes of the respective 
octaves.* Wecannot speak of ‘middle B,’ forexample. Again 
‘great C’ may be either the lowest note possible on the 
violoncello or the C an octave below. In this respect the 
Germans are better off, as their system of pitch-names is both 
complete and clear. The signs of this system have already 
been employed by some of our writers, but we have as yet 
no recognised English terms for the German ames of these 
signs, and it will be evident that we lose half the advantages 
if the system is only available for writing but not for speech. 

The defective English systems may be summarised as 
follows: ° 


8a 
‘Great C, three C’s (CCC) or 16-ft. C’ (‘ 16-ft. D, E...’). 


These are terms used by organists and writers on the organ, 
the note being that sounded by a pipe of 16 ft. (v. Grove’s 
Dictionary, Art. ‘C,’ also Stainer and Barrett’s Dictionary, 
Art. § Pitch ’). t 


‘Double C (CC), or 8-ft. C: also violoncello C’ 
(‘8-ft. D, E...’). 

The first two are organ terms, an 8-ft. pipe giving the 
sound noted (v. Grove, /. /.; Stainer and Barrett, do.). 
‘Violoncello C’ is the term used by the late Sir Robert P. 
Stewart in his article on ‘ Irish Music’ (Grove, old edition, 
vol. ii., p. 20). 


Ex. 3. e— —— 


© Tenor C, or 4-ft. C’ (*4-ft. D, E...’). 


These are also organ terms, a 4-ft. pipe giving the 
sound noted (v. Grove, and Stainer and Barrett, as above). 
‘Tenor C’ was adopted by Sir R. P. Stewart (/. 4), 
apparently in reference to the viola, as being the lowest note 
on that instrument, in distinction to his ‘ violoncello C,’ av 
octave below, and seems to be in fairly common use. 


‘ Fiddle G (v. Stainer and Barrett sd ‘ Concertina’ (Zzg.). 


Ex. 5. —-——— 


a 


‘ Middle C, or 2-ft. C’ (‘2-ft. D, E...’). 


‘ Middle C,’ so called either because the note stands on 
the leger line between the bass and treble clefs, or because 





* Used in this sense ‘octave’ is really a misnomer for ‘ heptachord’ 
or ‘septenary.’ There are only seven notes in each recurring 
group of the musical diatonic scale, the eighth note or octave-note to 
the first note of any heptachord being really the first note of the 
heptachord above. 

+ The octave below CCC is CCCC (Stainer and Barrett, 2 2). 
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it is in the centre of the organ and pianoforte keyboard, is of 
course in extensive use. 


* Treble C, or 1-ft. C’ (‘1-ft. D, E...’). 


Organ-terms (v. Grove, also Stainer and Barrett, as above). 


oe in alt,’* 


tv. Grove, 4 2. and sué ‘ Alt,’ also Stainer and Barrett sud 
*Tn alt.’). Here we find other general names for each note of 
the heptachord, as also in the one that succeeds. 


8va 
—e 
aff a _— 
a. == 
a 
» ea tn altissimo’ (abbreviated i alt). 


(v. Grove, 4. /. and sué ‘ Alt,’ also Stainer and Barrett sué 
*In altissimo’). The C in this heptachord ‘C ¢# altissimo,’ 
is also called * double high C zx a/t’ (v. Grove, Art. ‘ Florence, 
Evangeline.’) 

Unfortunately, according to the old system of naming 
ergan-pipes, ‘treble C, or 1-ft. C’ is succeeded by ‘C in 
sit, or 6-in. C,’ and this in turn by ‘C é altissimo,’ + 
thus causing the following ambiguities of expression : 


8ra - 


y_@ re 

2 
*G, A, B, in altissimo,’ or ‘G, A, B, in alt.’ (for organ- 
pipes). 


Moreover, 


». £= 
e 
is often called ‘ F 7 a/tissimo,’ thus confusing it with the F 
in the heptachord above (v. Grove, /. /.). 
I now give the German system from Riemann’s Musik- 
lexikon, seventh ed., Art. ‘ Liniensystem,’ with the various 
English equivalent terms employed by different writers. 


— 
a... 
a o 


Swa bassa. 


* Doppelkontraténe’ = ‘Double-contra Octave’ (Riemann’s 
Musikiexikon, Engl. ed., Art. ‘ A.’) 


C—= 3B 
Ex. 12. e oe — 
; - 
; 4 ee 
- 
* Kontra-Oktave’ ‘Contra Octave’ (Riemann’s Engl. 
ed., /. /.). 
C—B 
Ex. 13. e- : —j= 
o—_ 


*Grosse Oktave’ ‘great octave’ (Grove, Art. ‘ Tabla- 
ture,’ Stainer and Barrett, Art. ‘ Pitch,’ Riemann’s Engl. 
ed., /. /). 





Ex. 14. a = 


ees octave’ (Grove, Art. ‘Tab; 

| ture.’) 

re octave’ (Stainer and Bane 
Art. ‘Pitch,’ Riemann’s Engl. ed., // 


‘Kleine Oktave’ 


ll 


Ex, 15. 





* one-line octave’ (Grove, /, | 
*single-lined* octave’ ( Haber, r 
Magister Choralis, Engl. ed 
Pustet, 1877, p. 25). 
‘ Eingestrichene Oktave’ = { fonce-marked octave’ (Gror 
| old ed., Art. * Alphabet’), 
| *once-accented octave ” (Staing T 
and Barrett, /. /., Riemans) 
Engl. ed., 7. /.). 











e lod 
1 
ee 
Ex. 16, é — Sales 
$ ween ne 
‘two-line octave.’ 
‘ H ’ 
*Zweigestrichene Oktave’= { , double-lined —., 
twice-marked octave. 
* twice-accented octave.’ 
0 
ae 5 
2 
2 = 
Ex. 17. —_————— 
‘ Dreigestrichene Oktave’ = ‘thrice-accented ctr 
(Riemann’s Engl. ed., /. 4). 
a —_ 4* 
8va 
2 
Cot , 
No. 18 aeapseneiey sade inode 
‘ Viergestrichene Oktave’ =, ‘four-times-accented octit r 
(Riemann’s Engl. ed., / 2). F 
3 
8a. 
@ ‘ 
= — 
: 
> = nS 


No. 19. ————— 
Fiinfgestrichenes C. 


The superiority of the German system—an extension! 
their old tablature (cf. Grove, Art. ‘ Tablature ’)—will! 
obvious, on account of its completeness, unambiguity, # 
logical plan. To be generally adopted by us, howert 
it is essential that there should be an agreement as to & 
English equivalent terms, and those already casually employs 
by our writers are open to several objections. 

‘Great octave,’ with its subdivisions, ‘great C,’ ‘ge 
D,’ &c., is liable to cause ambiguity, as ‘great C’ is 0 
by organists to indicate the German ‘ Kontra C,’ é.¢., the! 
un octave below. Moreover ‘great’ and ‘little’ in ‘g™ 
octave’ and ‘little octave’ are mis-translations of the tem 
‘gross’ and ‘klein,’ as we use other words to disting®# 


(Continued on page 465.) 


am) i 





| LIN 


—— 








* Ait is apparently an abbreviation of the Italian alto, 
? ». Stainer and Barrett, Art. ‘ Pitch.’ 





* This is given as the equivalent to the form ‘ einmalgestrichen ' 
t ‘ Zweimal gestrichen.’ r 
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(Continued from page 450.) 8va me 
the two kinds of letters by theirsize. Thus ‘ grosses C’ and a 


‘kleines c’ are not ‘great C’ and ‘little c’ but ‘ capital C’ 
d ‘small c.’ In using letters for the names of notes, 
owever, we wish to think of them as such, not as kinds of 
eters. Now these are bass octaves, and we might speak of 
e ‘first bass octave’ with ‘first bass ¢’ (=c) to ‘ first 
ss 6’ (=4), and ‘second bass octave’ extending from 
second bass C’ (=C) to ‘ second bass B’ (= B). 
Of the four alternative translations for ‘ eingestrichen,’ 
# .weigestrichen,’ &e., the form ‘one-line octave has the 
dvantage of brevity. The terms ‘line,’ ‘ lined,’ ‘ marked,’ 
accented,’ all refer to the older alternative methods of 
ifferentiating the letter signs for the various heptachords, 


y, 2, 3, &e., having been also expressed ¢, ¢, C,....00 
for’, cl’, c, ~As these signs have now been superseded 
Fhe corresponding terms may go too. 
Nowall these are treble octaves, so theycould be called ‘ first 
Mreble octave,’ ‘second treble octave,’ Xc., and the respective 
stes be called ‘first ¢’ (=c"), ‘second ¢’ (=c*), &c., the 
ames thus harmonizing with the numbers. 
For the German ‘ Kontra-Oktave’ and ‘ Doppelkontra 
ktave’ we might speak of the ‘first Contra-octave’ 
xtending from ‘ first Contra C’ (=1(C) to ‘ first Contra 3’ 
i=,B), and the ‘second Contra-octave’ from  ‘ second 
Contra C’ (=2C) to ‘second Contra B’ (= ,B), according 
to the numbers as before. We thus get the following pitch- 
ames for the notes and octaves of the musical scale in its 
widest practicable extent* : 


Ex. 20. & — = 
-_ 
8va brssa. 
Second Contra-octave: ,C to ,B (second Contra C to 
Isecond Contra B). 
Ex. 21. & : = ——_ 
— ae — 
es td 
~_—— 
First Contra Octave: ,C to ,B (first Contra C to first 
Contra B). 
Ex. 22. & — 2 
a 
Second Bass Octave: C to B (Second Bass C to Second 


Bass B). 





to First Bass 4). 





Ex. 24. =. > 
————— 
e o= 


First Treble Octave : c! to 4! (First ¢ to First 6). 


Ex. 26. & = — 


Third Treble Octave : - to 4° (Third ¢ to Third 4). 





= The serviceable limits of the musical s ale are those of the modern 
full-size concert-grand pianoforte, reaching from Double Contra A (2A) to 
ffthe(c), The notes above and below these ranges only occur on the 
organ, where they are used as reinforcements of sound by means of 32-ft. 
Pes and the smallest mutation ranks, the sound of course not being 








we noted (wv. Riemann, Art. ‘ Liniensystem '). 


oan 4— 


Ex. 27. 6 Et 


Fourth Treble Octave: < to 44 (Fourth ¢ to Fourth 4). 


¢* (Fifth ¢). 

Finally a few words may be added with regard to the 
“systema maximum,’ or gamut,*—that is, the ‘great scale’ 
{musical scale) in its limited medieval form. as recognised by 
Guy of Arezzo (born ¢. 1000), and extending from G (the firstG 
elow tenor ©) to é (the first e above treble c). The Greek 
diatonic scale as seitled by Pythagoras (born 582 B.C.), was 
from A to a}, and after its adoption by the Romans, Boethius 
(died 524) yave the names of the first fiiteen letters of the Latin 
alphabet, from A to P, to the fifteen notes of which it was 
composed. These letters were afterwards changed for the 
first seven letters A to G, writtea in different forms for the 
different heptachords. The subsequent addition of one note 
below and four above then completed the gamut, and finally 
twenty received names derived from the 
relationships of the hexachords as taught in the art of 
solmisation (i.exachord modulation). 

It will be clear that here we have to do with an historical 
system which has reached tts final form and should no more be 
disturbed than the four-line staff, the mo/a yuadrata, or the 
other characteristics o! plainsong music. We have accordingly 
for the modal stadent the symbols and names of the gamut 
still remaining in their anctent form and now given for the 
purposes of completeness and comparison. 


these notes 


SysreMA MAXIMUM, OR GAMUT. 
Modern 


Descriptive 





litle. Symbol. Equivalent. Name. 
Oe tea rg on oa 
| ae a2 D la sol. 
Excellentes...  c a road . Csol fa. 
pee é'g B mi. 
\p9 B19 B fa, 
(aa a} A la mi re. 
lg gi G sol re ut. 
~ . . 2. 6 22 
Superacute... / f F fa ut, 
e é E la mi. 
(a a .. Dlasol re. 
é aos a C sol fa ut. 
Acuta if 63 B mi. 
| ? 59 B fa, 
a a A la mi re. 
(G g G sol re ut. 
: IF r, . F faut. 
Finales 1E € E la mi. 
{ D ad D sol re. 
; eae ?. .§ Che 
. a B Ba — Bat 
Graves A a” .. Are. 
r G Cut (Gamma ut). 


* The popular use of ‘gamut’ in the sense of ‘musical scale’ occurs 
in 1842 in an Aberdeen music-sheet. 

Mr. W. W. Cobbett has m:de the awards for the prize that 
he off.red for the best-made vi-lin. Fifty-six instruments 
were submitted Five were s: lected as the best, and as their 
nerits were so equal, Mr. Cuobbett decided to divide the 
prize between Messrs. W. Gierister, T. E. Hesketh, 
\. Hume, P. Lee, and A_ Richardson. Mr. Cobbett, 
who was aided by Messrs. Alhert Sammons and James Levey 
in the judging, offers a further priz- of ten guineas for the 
violin among the five which proves to be the best for 
public chamber-music playing. 
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PROBLEM OF THE AMATEUR 
ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


By ULric DAUBENY. 


THE 


ust at the present time the fate of many an Amateur 
Orchestral Society will be hanging in the balance. Even in 
days of peace and plenty societies formed for the rehearsal 
of orchestral music among amateurs were by no means easy 
to keep together for any length of time. As the novelty 
waned there was always experienced a certain lack of support, 
both personal and financial, which at times would strike a 
chill of hopelessness on those who had the welfare of the 
society at heart. 

Now, in the fifth year of War, the position is, to say 
the least, acute. Yet, serious as may be the outlook, there 
should be no reason for despair, provided that the affairs of 
the orchestral society are for the time being conformed 
somewhat to the suggestions which are now being offered. 
Moreover it is the du/y of every amateur orchestral society, 
wherever possible, to ‘carry on,’ for what more beneficial 
relaxation could be offered to the tired war-worker and 
anxious relative than to lose themselves, for a few hours every 
week, in the restful study of good music? 

Naturally one of the most pressing problems of the 
amateur orchestra is, to make the society pay its way. Ina 
time of stress such as the present, the problem is additionally 
difficult, and it calls for drastic changes in the mode of 
financial management for peace-time orchestras. Fortunately 
the avenues by which economy may be effected are both many 
and various: ¢ g., hire of practice room, pianoforte, and music- 
stands, lighting, hire of music, concert arrangements and 
professional assistance, printing. 

One of the most formidable items in the yearly accounts of 
an orchestral society is the payment for practice rooms and 
accessories which, in most cases, include a pianoforte— 
a doubly expensive item to hire at the present time. Rather 
than lease a public hall, it may prove better to hire a 
room at some music-warehouse where the pianoforte 
question meets with an easier solution, and on more favour- 
able terms. This for a fairly big society, but if the 
membership is not over-large, undoubtedly the most satisfac- 
tory arrangement, from an economical point of view, is to 
persuade some benevolent member, or music patron, to lend 
a private room (and pianoforte), or to get several persons to 
do so for, say, a certain number of practices throughout the 
season. A saving of from five to fifteen shillings per 
rehearsal will hereby be effected straight away. Members, 
of course, would be expected to provide their own music- 
stands, but this economy should be enforced even if a public 
hall is taken for rehearsals, for the hire of stands is always 
an extra, and even if but a small sum for each occasion, yet 
it helps to expand the annual bill. Lighting and heating are 
other considerations that must be taken into account, and 
these have been rendered particularly difficult by the recent gas 
and electric-light restrictions. The simplest solution is, of 
course, to hold practices in the afternoon instead of evening, 
a procedure that will afford satisfaction to ladies and folks 
who are normally unwilling to face the unpleasantness of 
darkened streets. Where several of the members are 
engaged on war-work, however, the afternoon rehearsal may 
prove an impossibility. In private houses, the use of the 
paraffin oil lamp will no doubt be largely revived, and this 
means of illumination should particularly appeal to those 
who lend their premises in the way suggested. If gas or 
electricity is used, then the duration of the practices may 
have to be curtailed, and any loss of time through un- 
punctuality, or gossiping on the part of the performers, 
avoided with particular care. 

Another considerable expense to many societies is the hire 
or purchase of music. If the society possesses a small library 
of its own, or if members or their friends are in a position to 
loan orchestral scores and parts, then war-time economy 
demands that these should take the place of the usual hired 
music. This practice of loaning, however, must be adopted 
with discretion. It is legally permissible when applied to 
non-copyright music, but with modern works, especially those 
of which the performing rights are reserved, any such lending 
of scores and parts would be illegal, besides being injurious 
to the interests of publisher and composer. 
















The question of a concert is another debatable poi 
Though opinions may differ, most members of orches 











































































































































societies will agree that the concert must not be abandongj 7 
it provides a goal to work for, and repeated practices ie 
grow wearisome when not lightened by anticipation of tty ~ 
natural climax. Possibly it may be decided that the concg 7 
shall not be public, in the ‘gate-money’ sense of the wor Sob 
Members may prefer to present their performance before tty rn | 
inmates of a Red Cross Hospital or other des 4 
war-time institution. If it is decided to give a pubjy Le 
concert, a difficulty will undoubtedly be experienced a 
attracting an audience in sufficient numbers to repay ty “sf 
hire of the concert hall, professional assistance, advertising i | 
and other incidental expenses. Perhaps the easiest way, rom 
which this difficulty may be overcome is to arrange The 
advertise that all profits—after expenses of the dene 
concert have been met—shall be given to a War fu i 
This, together with energetic advertising, and the sale at 
tickets among their friends by individua! members, will pro rw 5 
a sure method of filling the room,—but for charity’s sake, ste 
is only fair that all avoidable expenses should be cut dom = ‘' 
A popular soloist is always an attraction, and economy meg 
effected in this direction may prove mistaken, but th : 
necessity of extra professional assistance in the orchestj The 
itself must be jealously watched. In consideration of thi It sets 
the advisability will be manifest of choosing music fg 35° 
performance that can be decently interpreted by the memba of Dor 
of the society themselves, with little or no assistance in th _ 
way of extra instrumentalists. One other concert detail, _ 
programmes. A penny or a twopenny programme will s ey 
much more freely than a threepenny or a sixpenny one;i@ ‘The 
fact, the use of cheap programmes may probably result i compa 
measurable profit instead of the more usual loss. Massit 
As regards printing, a safe rule is to count that advertieg Lydia 
ment always pays. But economy can be effected in Wassil 
private notices and leaflets of the society, much money bei Cecch 
wasted in the larger societies on expensively printed ti Woizil 
tables of rehearsal and other notices. These, if not wri Alexat 
by hand, can be more cheaply typed than printed, Grigor 
most probably some generous member with a busi One 
connection would undertake to have them typed at his ong entitle 
office free of charge. ‘chore 
The practice of rigid economies such as these is going the cl 
make all the difference in the War-time orchestral associatioy Carlo | 
between financial prosperity and failure. To obtain a healt fom t 
membership amongst a busily engaged population pr orches' 
problems of its own; but it can be done, and well done, conduc 
those who care to try. The question of subscription is ay ot! 
more delicate one than usual, but with economical manag§ ppeal: 
ment it should be possible to substantially reduce rather thay amazin 
increase the normal fees. Many classes now have little a 8 exce 
no money to spend upon their pleasures or relaxations, a @y of 
without making the fact known to members in general, iti enseml 
highly advisable to institute a sliding-scale of fee. Itif Lopok« 
folly to reject a talented and useful player because bp Massin 
can afford to pay no more than half the subscription askelf celebra 
On the contrary, it would be wise to accept as membesg Sy) by 
really good performers on the scarcer instruments—win) familia 
particularly—even if they are prepared to pay no subscriptial, Glazow 
at all. Rehearsals would be rendered fuller and more inte— Compar 
esting for their presence, and the payment of professio#f staphy 
fees obviated when it came to the concert. Sometimes, if grace. 
the sake of practice, a professional will attend rehearsals af ‘Chara 
the understanding that he is given an engagement at t the wo 
concert. No better bargain could be made, for the mr Columt 
instruments and the more varied the better, and the morg ‘ternat 
probability there is of increasing and popularising & the roi 
membership. But, we repeat again, it is well to keep others, 
particulars of such transactions from the knowledge of ots> Masque: 
members, for if all expect to come without subscription & For a | 
society is perforce unable to exist. Valse N 
Another helpful source of income is the ‘ Honont eludes 
Membership,’ whereby persons interested in music, Columb 
themselves unable to perform in the orchestra, will supp* flirting 
the society to the extent of, say, 55., 10s., or £1 6 wotil th 
annum, this sum to be refunded, at the end of the sass to the 
in the equivalent of concert tickets. Mada 
This little paper has already strayed beyond its intend} consum: 
limits,—a fact that serves to express the unconsidet™) tm exc 
number and variety of ‘ways and means’ by which Schama 
Amateur Orchestral Society may be carried on in Wart} ‘The E 
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RUSSIAN BALLET AT THE COLISEUM. 


The season of Russian Ballet begun at the Coliseum early 
in September hus helped to make life in London worth 
living. The Coliseum management has to cater for many 
tastes, and we must gratefully acknowledge that the claim- 
of music are not overlooked. But in this case there is the 
double appeal of fine music and the poetry of motion inter- 
preted with rare artistic skill. It was certainly a brilliant 
jdea to bring M. Serge Diaghilev and his splendid company 
te London for a twelve weeks’ season. For four years they 
have been touring in North and South America and else- 
where. Diaghilev’s art represents a secession from the 
Imperial Ballet of Petrograd. It makes its own appeal as 
choreography, colour, and decoration, and music plus miming. 
The ordinary mimed play has its interest when it is well 
done, but miming allied with exquisite grace of rhythmical 
movement is surely a more alluring form of stage art. The 
company does not provide a corps de ballet. Nearly all the 
works presented are performed by fewer than twenty 
performers. We have as it were solos, duets, trios, quartets, 
&c., and occasional small chorus. But however many there 
are, the stage seems always filled with interest. 

Then the music is of a grade rarely heard in a music-hall. 
It sets one thinking to note how immense audiences (about 
3,500 twice a day) listen with apparent joy to the old strains 
of Domenico Scarlatti (1685-1757) and the modern creations of 
Schumann, Borodin, Tchaikovsky, Arensky, and others. 
The best composers have a fine future in the music-hall if 
they can but learn to adapt themselves to its needs. 


The following is a list of the chief members of Diaghilev’s 
company: Lydia Lopokova (premiére danseuse), Leonide 
Massine (chorégraphe and premier danseur), Mesdames 
Lydia Sekolova, Josephine Cecchetti, Alexandra 
Wassilevska, Marie Zaleska, Felia Radina, MM. Enrico 
Cecchetti, Jean Jazvinski, Nicholas Kremnev, Leon 
Woizikovsky, Stanislas Idzikovsky, Lubov Tchernicheva, 
Alexander Gavrilov. Henry Defosse (conductor), Serge 
Grigoriev (stage-director). 

One of the most attractive of the presentations is that 
entitled, ‘The Good-humoured Ladies.’ This is a 
‘choreographic comedy’ by Leonide Massine, founded upon 
the classic Italian comedy, * Le donne de belamor’ by 
Carlo Goldini (about 1750). The delightful music is culled 
from the works of Domenico Scarlatti, and arranged and 
orchestrated by Vincenzo Tommasini, the eminent Italian 
conductor. It is a fascinating production. More than 
any other of the ballets brought forward by this company, it 
appeals to rhythmic appreciation. Everything done is so 
amazingly active, so full of the joy of existence, and fits in 
so excellently with the music. One hesitates to single out 
any of the performers for special mention, because the 
ensemble was so perfect. But the genius of Mesdames 
Lopokova and Josephine Cecchetti, and of M. Leonide 
Massine, were outstanding features. It was odd to see the 
celebrated ‘Cat's’ Fugue ‘interpreted’ (as Dalcroze would 
say) by these wonderful dancers. ‘Carnaval,’ with Schumann’s 
familias music orchestrated by Rimsky - Korsakov, 
Glazounov, Liadov, and Tcherepnine, is another of the 
company’s most elaborate productions. The choreo- 
graphy is chiefly remarkable for its infinite variety and 
grace. There is no story. According to the programme, 
‘Characters from the immortal ‘‘Commedia dell’ Arte,” 
the wobegone Pierrot, the nimble Harlequin, the fickle 
Columbine, and their many companions flit across the stage, 
altemating with the inventions of Schumann’s phantasy, 
the romantic Eusebius, the impetuous Florestan, and 
others, all of whom seem to escape from the revelry of a 
masquerade to indulge in a sentimental or frivolous flirtation. 
For a moment the stage is invaded by the dancers for a 
Valse Noble. A little later Pierrot pursues a butterfly, which 
eludes him, as do all his sentimental visions. Harlequin and 
Columbine appear in a pas de deux. Pantalon’s attempts at 
flirting become the sport of both. Episode follows episode 
util the Philistines, the spoil-sports, appear and are dragged 
into the whirl of the dance.’ 

Madame Lopokova and M. Stanilas Idzikovsky showed 
consummate technique, and the other exponents were all in 
tum excellent. The brevity of some of the movements of 

umann’s music was felt as an interruption of continuity. 





‘The Enchanted Princess,’ a pas de deux from a Ballet 


by Tchaikovsky, served to exhibit once more the technique and 
fascinating grace of Madame Lopokova and M. Stanislas 
Idzikovsky. ‘ Papillons,’ again to Schumann’s music, 
orchestrated by Tcherepnine, was another highly attractive 
presentment. It is designed with skill, and its performance 
was often a miracle of delicate and alluring refinement. 
* Prince Igor,’ with music by Borodin, in one of the most 
important ballets in the company's répertoire. The full 
strength—about forty performers—is employed, and the 
stage often presents a wonderful blaze of colour and 
activity. The most striking feature of the performance was 
its extraordinary vitality, and the certainty and rapidity with 
which all its complicated movements were accomplished. 
It was the most exciting of the series, and left one as 
breathless as its exponents perhaps were, although they did 
not show it. 

The conductor throughout all the above ballets was 
M. Henry Defosse, who is obviously a highly- competent 
director, The band consisted of the regular Coliseum 
orchestra supplemented for the occasion and led by Mr. 
John Saunders. The personnel of the orchestra comprises 
about thirty women and eighteen men: It is a comfortably 
efficient body, and it was evident that it had been skilfully and 
thoroughly rehearsed. For this efficiency Mr. Defosse 
must have great credit, but also it must be noted that the plastic 
instrument placed in his hands had been fashioned for the 
last year or two by the labours of the reguiar conductor of 
the Coliseum orchestra, Mr. Alfred Dove. The performances 
are given twice a day, and so far have attracted enormous 
audiences ; as stated above, about 3,500 persons on each 
occasion. It is a wonderful fact that in these times of dear 
everything and inconvenience of travelling, people of all 
classes will not be denied this form of mental recreation. 

‘Cleopatra’ has been produced, but we have not yet 
witnessed it. 


THE COMING SEASON. 


Royal Choral Society (Royal Albert Hall).—Forty-eighth 
season. Eight concerts, all (except the Good Friday 
concert) on Saturday afternoons (2.30 p.m.) October 26, 
* Elijah’ ; November 23, ‘The Golden Legend,’ ‘ Blest 
Pair of Sirens,’ and ‘ Dirge for two Veterans’ (Charles 
Wood); December 21, Christmas Carols; January 4, 
1919, ‘Messiah’; February 1, ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius’; March 1, ‘The Hymn of Praise’ 
(Mendelssohn), ‘ Requiem Mass’ (Mozart); March 29, 
‘Hiawatha’; Good Friday, April 18, ‘ Messiah.’ 
Sir Frederick Bridge will as usual conduct, and Mr. 
H. L. Balfour will be the organist. The prospectus 
gives the names of all the solo singers. The secretary 
of the Society is Mr. W. G. Rothery. 

Alexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Society (con- 
ductor, Mr. Allen Gill).—Six concerts, to be given at 
the Northern Polytechnic, on Saturdays (except Good 
Friday concert) at 7 p.m. November 2, ‘ Hiawatha’ ; 
December 7, ‘Elijah’; February 1, ‘ Caractacus’ ; 
March 8, ‘The Redemption’; April 18 (Good 
Friday), ‘Messiah’; May 3, ‘Wedding of Shon 
Maclean’ and ‘A Tale of Old Japan.’ The secretary 
is Mr. C. T. Dunn, 33, Thornby Road, Clapton, N.E. 
Chamber Concert Society (Wigmore Hall).—Three 
evening concerts, October 4, November 1, and 
December 6. The London Trio—Miss Annie Goodwin, 
Musician Albert Sammons, and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse ; 
the ‘Allied Sting Quartet-—MM. Désiré Defauw, 
Richard C. Kay, Lionel Tertis, and Emile Doehaerd ; 
Vocal soloists—Miss Ethel Fenton and Mr. Gervase 
Elwes; Instrumental soloists (in addition to members 
of the Trio), Madame Suggia and Miss Myra Hess. 


The 


The 





M. Moiseiwitsch (Wigmore Hall).—Six recitals on Saturdays, 


September 28, October 12, 26, November 9, 23, 30, 
at 3.0 p.m. 


Miss Muriel Foster (Wigmore Hall).—Three song-recitals, 


October 3, at 5.30, November 16, and December 14, 
at 3.0. 


Civil Service Orchestra (conductor, Mr. W. Frye Parker).— 


Rehearsals at the Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, on 
Thursdays, at 5.15. Besides Civil servants, their 
relatives are eligible for membership. Five symphonies, 
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three overtures, and seven other items are scheduled BEECHAM OPERA AT BLACKPOOL. wane 
for rehearsal. The secretary is Mr. J. Stan field, FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Room 129, New Wing, Somerset House, W.C.-2. spell o} 

During the period August 4 to 26, no fewer than thirty — the ba 


Classical French Theatre Association. —The prospe :tus gives : _ ’ . . . 
an attractive list of lectures on music and 7 c saneeta, large industrial centres 2 Lancashire and Yorkshire hel F anew 
with the dates, but does not mention where they will | thei annual Wakes’ or holidays. The northern artizn f the - 
be given. The last series wis given at Holian Hall. works hard and plays hard, and in — week or tea daysa f Mr. 

A ‘dress, the General S-cretary of the C.F.T.A., the seaside spends holiday money’ saved systematically 
89, Fitz) shn’s Avenue, N.W.-3. during the other fifty-one weeks of the year. One, at any § ‘Faust 
ge . P ‘er . rate, of Sir Thomas Beecham’s managers is a Lancashipf more t 

Royal Victoria Hall' Waterloo Road, S. E.)—This remarkable Lad, and with characteristic shrewdness grasped the poss.) bat like 
ente prise is still flourishing Operas and plays are given bilities of a season of opera at Blackpool in the height of time @ 
" — swan The tied epesen the Meatl nA ya holiday-time. Blackpool's entertainment managers, too 

ss . a , = to. are not exictly asleep, and have never yet been known ty} Sit The 
on Tharsd ays and Saturd ays before Const mes, includes : turn aside from the most ambitivus projects, for the tow of Son 
Pagliacri, . vall — Rusticana, The Daugh'er of lives on entertainment, and firmly believes that nothing setting. 
the Reyia ent,’ La 7 ravista,’ Marita: a, ( armen, pays like first-rate stuff. Before to-day Tetrazzini, Mella, with th 
: + a ey Mig Tr Lae i y “i = iar Kubelik. and Kreisler have been all engaged at the differen valley 
. sis eng. ee ee ™'T- | places of amusement on the same Sunday night, and it wa decorat 
Charles Corri is the conductor. Full detailed pro- the town’s boast that you need not spend more than sixpene benches 
grammes of the series of «p ras and Shakespeare plays to hear any of them. Opera they have had at all seasons of whole t 


i as lec s can b tained fi Miss Lili 
as well as lectuwes can obtained from Miss Lilian the year at Blackpool, but not on the Beecham scale af ' the 


> . he } ntronec css i 

Baylis at the above-menti } address. manner, and certainly not at Beecham prices! There wa ‘Samso 
seaiak on sdeeailiainin the crux of the whole matter. Her Majesty’s Opera Hou well w 
SUNDAY CONCERTS is part of the Winter Gardens property (the annual Festival B scene o! 


was held in the adjoining Pavilion, visitors will remember), 0 ~ee 
The regu'ar series of Sunday afternoon concerts will and os A people = —— jest under 3.000, & — 
mas a gat 0: ' pg oe a ce the | Capacity of the New Quaeen’s Theatre at Manchester, — certain! 
commence on tober 6, at 30 oclock. During the Five and six shillings had been the previous higher % Six ' 

seas in, October- April, prominence will be given to the “ey he t a declaw ein ae . 
works of British cump sers, as the following list will show : prices for the vest seats uring other opera seasons, anc all aly 
: : S turned on the willingness of patrons to pay an additional — ‘entres: 


9YAL ALBERT HALL. 


Composer. Work. half-crown or three shillings for superior quality. The 
Frank Bridge .. D Rhapsody (conducted by the | bold policy was abundantly rewarded, for the Opera Hous QUE 
mposer) was packed every night, but the matinée performance 
G Butterwort! Rhapsody, ‘ A Shropshire Lad.’ could not lure the crowds from breeze and sunshine, piesf At th 
ee ss Orchestral" suite (conducted by the | and promenade. Probably in no other theatre in this county Poem ( 
Frederic Cowen Overture, * Butterfly’s Ball’ (conducted by | can opera-going be indulged with equal comfort anf music is 
the composer) “Ib dily satisfaction. Its cloak-room accommodation, spaciow hearted| 


ncert performance). promenades and foyer, restaurant facilities, hardly twentyg We are t 








— ee yards away from a seat in the sfalls, all these impress the§ We kno 
Varia visitor as vastly superier to the dingy and cramped provision @ppear ' 

elsewhere, and undoubtedly contribute to the promotion Stravins 

of social intercourse and animated discussion between the composé 

nd Circumstance.’ Acts. The invigorating climate contributed much to th August ; 

I liner “ exceptional buoyancy of the entire series of performances § Orchest 
E ne ed at's Dance, Singers and players alike had familiar tasks, and seemed t§ !t was 0 
: = VIII carry out their work with holiday zeal. Probably they found and mel 

‘ Nell Gwynne.’ the stage somewhat cramped in comparison with London ani} Mr. Art 

t Manchester, and certainly the scene-shifters had difficulty loving ai 

ne in accommodating some of the settings, whilst in the bigge— ‘% find t 
. lances. chorus-scenes congestion was only too apparent. Th The « 
John I Forgotten Rite’ (conducted | only disappointment in the season, successful otherwis f Blackcay 
eee ee eee ' — beyond the fondest hopes, was the non-appearance df Malipier 
Landon Ronald Suite de Ballet. Sir Thomas Beecham as conductor. These duties wer} Italy, w 
Charles Stanford Irish Rhapsody. shared by Messrs. Goossens senior and junior, Percy Pit, August 2 
William Wallace Symphonic Poem, * Villon." and Wynn Reeves, the latter again proving himself af delicate 
Con Btn, Lennon Rosas: valuable addition to the Beecham school of conductors — prettines 

The regular chorus was augmented by about thirty loaf Which w 

We have much pl: asure in giving this list in fall. Forthe| singers trained by Fred N. Wood, R.A.M.C. (Mas. Doe), this com 
dates on which these works will be performed reference | but the majority of choral singers on the Fylde Coast at develope 
should be made to the daily Press advertisements. otherwise engaged during August. It was a real pleasurew On tl 
— find Miss Buckman so far recovered in health as to takes ie 


large, if not the full share, in the work of the season. 0 1 
The Sunday Music Union resumed its activities on the closing night ie. Prank ange vary re —_ _— 
the afternoon of September 15. The opening concert drew possibly for the meat ame. The penton or engen — P Pi 
an immense audi ne >. The full Queen’s Hall Orchestra marked this, m6 indeed all his a Spesking’® theo 
under Sie Henry Wood played. Miss Ethel Fenton sang my self, a ‘Faust’ performance without this appeal to te — 
Bach’s Cantata * Strike the Hour,’ and Moiseiw:tsch played mind is little removed from complete boredom. No amet whi ‘ty 
Tehateies Plenctaee Gencete. The exneete Gln be of purely beautiful singing can compensate for the absence o ah : 
given every Su day at 3.30, and on and after O. tober 6 the that thrill, that only comes after a a nee grappling and hish 
pr gramme will be sepesied in the evenings at 7.30 with the situation. " Only too often this great Faust themes gt 
F 5 “ so unimaginatively handled that the embers of the drama# to the his 
best only give forth a dull faint glow ; but when, as in ths 


QUEEN'S HALL. 


The North Staffordshire Disrict Choral Society | instance, the wind of the spirit blows through them they at the viol 
(Stoke-on-Trent), under Mr Ernest C. Rc dfern, | fanned into a consuming flame. Mullings’s philosopher was® Won 
o! 


announces two concerts to be given this year. On| automaton puppet, but lived, moved, and had a being whi 


October 31, Parry’s *( hivalry of the Sea’ and a number | carried conviction with every tone and gesture. Only unde § Wasa we 
of chwice part-songs will be sung, and the suluists include | such conditions can the swift change to youth and its golde On S 
Sir Frederick Bridge (organ), Madame D Alvarez, the | ardours have in it something of the miraculous, and this Howard 


Peravian singer, and Mr. Albert Sammons. ‘ Messiah’ | conveyed to the imagination with an ease that disguised ® lon 
will be given on December 12, power. Even in her wide and varied experiences ® 
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Marguerite, Miss Brola has probably never fallen under the 
Ji of a Faust so fervent, so rapturous, in his abandon. In 
the hands of these two artists many familiar things acquired 
anew significance. One was almost persuaded that some of 
the music was greater than the general acceptation. 
Mr. Robert Radford’s Mephisto was on the same high 
of conception. For the first time I enjoyed 
‘Faust’ from beginning to end. ‘ Tannhiuser’ suffered 
more than anything else from cramping stage dimensions, 
but like other performances in that final week, all sense of 
time and space was lost in the bigness of the theme, 
Amidst so much that is truly great in scenic art, why does 
Sir Thomas house the superb pageantry of the Tournament 





of Song in such a tawdry, commonplace, unimaginative 
setting? Why not some noble baronial hall in consonance | 
with the battlemented keep of the Wartburg seen across the | 
valley in the distance? What affinity has the rococo! 
decoration of this Hall of Song and its red plush-covered | 
benches with the Thuringian castle of the 13th century? The 
whole thing is a hideous anachronism, and wants consigning 
to the flames! One cannot think that ‘ Trovatore’ and 
‘Samson’ have really enduring qualities, but they are very 
well worth seeing as ‘shows.’ The artist in the Convent 
scene of ‘ Trovatore’ succeeds in a very remarkable manner 
in conveying the suggestion of statuary in trees. During 
September I learned that next Summer the season will 
certainly be lengthened to four weeks—and, quite possibly, 
to six weeks—so it is evident that Blackpool will take its 
place along with other Northern, Scotch, and Midland 
centres as links in the Beecham operatic chain. 





QUEEN’S HALL PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


At the Russian night on August 20, Scriabin’s Divine 
Poem (Symphony No. 3, in F) was a quasi-novelty. The 
music is still difficult to follow. One cannot accept it whole- 
heartedly. It is remarkable rather than convincing. Perhaps 
we are not on the right plane for the acceptance of the work. 
We know the mysticism that governed Scriabin, and it would 
appear that his hearers too must be in a mystical mood. 
Stravinsky’s ‘ Scherzo Fantastique’ is a good example of this 
composer's airy fancy and uncommon harmonic boldness. On | 
August 21 Mr. Montague Phillips’s Phantasy for Violin and | 
Orchestra was performed. The work is not a new one, but | 
it was not the less welcome on that account. It is 4 lucid 
and melodious piece, effectively written for the violin, and | 
Mr. Arthur Beckwith played with what we can only call | 
loving and sympathetic care and feeling. It was gratifying | 
to find that the audience was highly appreciative. 

The orchestral Suite, ‘Impressions of Nature’ (‘The | 
Blackcap, Woodpecker, and the Owl’), by Francesco} 
Malipiero, an Italian composer who has made a name in 
Italy, was given its first performance in this country on 
August 22. The music reveals the composer’s capacity for 
delicate and imaginative orchestration, and the ideas have 
prettiness, if not anything stronger. The performance, 
which was a good one, induced a desire to know more of 
this composer, who in these rapidly-moving times may have 
developed a good deal since 1910, when this Suite was written. 

On the same evening that excellent English artist, 
Miss Elsie Horne, played the pianoforte part in César Franck’s 
‘Les Djinns’ with welcome skill. Granados’s ‘ Three 
Spanish Dances’ afforded a_ brilliant example of this 
lamented Spanish composer’s style. A performance of 
Percy Pitt’s ‘ Oriental ’ Rhapsody was another good feature of 
the concert. 

A specially fine performance of Elgar’s Violin Concerto, in 
which Miss Margaret Fairless played the solo part, was given 
on August 28. This was the first appearance of this young 
and highly-talented violinist at these concerts. It is a tribute 
tothe high qualities of Elgar’s music that it bears so many 
and diverse interpretations. Miss Fairless not only governs 
the violin, but she also governs herself. Altogether a 
memorable interpretation. An arrangement by Sir Henry 
Wood of Arcadelt’s ‘Ave Maria’ for organ and orchestra 
Was a wonderful success on August 29. 

September 5 the first London performance of Mr. 
Howard Carr’s three ‘ Hero’ Sketches was given under the 
direction of the composer, who it should be known is an 
Australian. The Sketches are named after (1) O’Leary, V.C., 








(2) Captain Oates, who died in the Scott Polar Expedition, 


and (3) Warne‘ord, VC., the Zeppelin destroyer. The 
‘local colour’ is strong and obvious, and at the same time 
extremely clever. A lilting Irish tune stamps the first 
number, the dreary desolate waste is in the sec nd number, 
and the third sufficiently suzge-ts the throb and movement 
of aeroplane or Zeppelin. In fact Mr Curr may be 
praised for his reticence as well as for his skill in using 
orchest-al colour. The work was a success, and surely 
deserves more than one per orm nce at these concerts. 

On September 11 we had a first performance in England 
of Henn Duparc’s ‘Aux Etoiles.’ The poetic basis of 
the composition is a quotation from Gratry: ‘ The sidereal 
light of nigh’! Who knows what are the secret virtues of 
this light s» humble, yet proceeding from immensity?’ In 
this contemplative mood the composer gives vent to 
some beauti'ul ideas. Tle is certainly a c»movoser of great 
distinction. On the same occasion a Bach Violin Concerto 
in G major was played for ‘the first time in England.’ It 
appears that the work is one of several that came into the 
hands of Friedemann Bach after his fathers death. 
Although it was issued for the pianoforte in F minor, the 
alteration to C minor ts claimed as a restoration. It is in 
three movements: Afoderato, Largo, and Presto, and is a 
characteristic examp'e of the composer s command of varied 
styles. Miss Wini'red Smith was the soloist, and she 
played with agreeable finish and fluency. 

Amongst the British works in the programmes, in addition 
to those ‘named above, were the tone-poem ‘ Villon’ 
(W. Wallace), Overtures ‘ Sappho’ (Bantock) ‘ Comedy’ 
(Hamilton Harty), ‘ Britannia’ (Mackenzie), Pianoforte 
Concerto No. 3 (York Bowen), ‘ Valse Gracieuse’ (Edward 
German), ‘ Val-ette’ (Eric Coates), ‘Solemn Melody’ 
(Walford Davies), ‘Four Old English Dances’ (Cowen), 
Ballet Music and Rustic March frm *Colomba (Mackenzie), 
Suite for Orchestra (Purcell-Wood), Suite ‘ Impressions of 
England’ (Felix White), ‘Welsh Rhapsody’ (Edward 
German), ‘ Graceful Dance’ (Su'livan), ‘Shepherd Fennel’s 
Dance’ (Balf ur Gardiner), ‘Iri-h Reel’ (Percy Grainger), 
‘A Dance Rhapsody’ (D lius). Many exc lient soloists 
besides those named above hive appeired, including 
(Pianists) Lilia Kanievskaya (who gave a_ beautiful 
performance of Saint-Saéns’s G minor Concerto 
No. 2', Moiseiwitsch, Winifred Purcell, Richel Owen, 
Victor Benham, Herbert Fryer, Arthur de Greet, Bertha 
Bertrand, Gertrude Peppercorn, Myra Hess, Hilda Saxe, 
Irene Scharrer, Elsic Hall; (Vocalists) Lalla Miranda, 
Perceval Allen Stralia, Gerald O'Brien, Ethel Fenton, Doris 
Manuellé, Carmen Hill, Rosina Buckman, O'gi Haley, 
Fraser Gange, Thelma Petersen, Louise Dale ; ( Vo/znists) 
Melsa, Zacharewitsch, Marjorie Hayward, Dora Garland, 
Margery Bentwich, with Toelma Bentwich (’Ce//o), Sybil 
Eaton. Sir Henry Wood conducted on every occasion. 
The concerts will go on until Octuber 19. 


DISCUSSION ON THE QUEEN’S HALL 
PROMENADE PROGRAMMES. 

A letter from an anonymous correspondent com nenting 
uron the constitution of these progr mmes appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph on September 7. After some gratuitously 
rude remarks on Sir Henry Wood the writer says: 

What is the matter with the direction of these 
concerts? They are, to start with, alm st unique in 
Euop» . . Yet when everyone is talking of 
keeping the foreign article out, thes+ people gtily insist 
on the same old stuff we have heard for years and years. 

. . « IT am gtting sick to death of hearing the 

eternal Tchaikovsky, Grieg, Menlelssohn, Liszt. Saint- 

Saéns, Hindel—the same old ‘ Peer Gynt,’ Hungarian 

Rhapsodies, Pathetic Symphony—and I protest vehe- 

mently it is paying down to the publ.c. Fincy five 

new native works, small trifles carefu'ly selected not to 
disturb the maia Tchaikovsky - Rac»maninov - Wood 
pieces in the programme If you critics do your duty 
you will point out thet Vaughan Williams, E'gar, 

Bantock. Gardiner, Holbrooke—even Stanford and 

Parry I prefer to the everla-ting Rachmaninov-Wood 

business—are real English composers, as fine as the 

formerly ov -rplaved Strauss—wno, of course, will be 
reinstated the day peace is signed ! 
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Mr. Robin H. Legge, the Daily Telegraph critic, adds 
the following remark : 

With that part of this quotation which implies that 
far too little is being done here to encourage any 
potential native musical ability, I am in most cordial 
agreement ; 
and he gives the following letter he has received from 


Sir Ernest Palmer, the well-known founder of the Patron’s 
Fund : 


These [Promenade] concerts are entirely supported 
by the British public and British money, and the 
orchestra is also English. It is, then, indeed strange 
that so little regard is paid to our own composers and 
their works. I am quite sure there must be many 
frequenting them who are patriotic enough to see fair- 
play and wish for a reasonable supply of English music, 
but which no one who looks over the programmes can 
honestly say is forthcoming. A Wagner night, a Rassian 
night, a Symphony night are set forth, and two nights 
are devoted to or termed ‘ popular,’ whatever that may 
imply: but these also are mainly devoted to foreign 
works. Can anyone say a British night would be 
unreasonable! Surely no difficulty could be suggested 
in finding good and attractive works, and, I venture to 
say, with as much appreciation as many of the foreign. 
The policy adopted I fail to understand; it is not 
patriotic or complimentary or encouraging to our own 
composers, or instructive, from a national point of view, 
to the audiences. But whatever the reason may be 
assigned, I think one night a week ought to be devoted 
to British works. 


On September 14 Messrs. Chappell & Co., the proprietors | 


of Queen’s Hall, and of the orchestra, made the following 
spirited rejoinder : 

In reply to Mr. Legge’s criticism of the Promenade 
programmes, the moment we are convinced by receipts 
that the public prefer Mr. Joseph Holbrooke's music 
to that of Beethoven, or Mr. Granville Bantock’s 
compositions to those of Tchaikovsky, we are perfectly 
prepared radically to alter the character of the 
Queen's Hall programmes. 

Mr. Legge asks who is responsible for the drawing 
up of these programmes. They are drawn up by 
Mr. Robert Newman, whose long experience thoroughly 
qualifies him for the task. Mr. Newman has general 
instructions from us to draw up the programmes upon 
the most popular lines, and they are finally submitted to 
us for our approval. 

The musical public, which quite well knows what it 
wants, will not be dictated to by us, or even by eminent 
musical critics. Sir Henry Wood every season submits to 
us a large number of novelties, including English works. 
We have to point out to Sir Henry Wood that novelties, 
particularly British ones, do not attract, and that as, 
more particularly during such a war as this, it costs 
thousands of pounds to run orchestral concerts, it is not 
possible, unless you are amillionaire, to exploit novelties 
and at the same time find the money to pay your 
artists. 

We would remind Mr. Legge that there are over sixty 
orchestral works by English composers in this season's 
programmes, in spite of the melancholy fact that Sir 
Edward Elgar, and in another school, Edward German, 
are the only two English composers whose orchestral 
works are any attraction. 

Mr. Legge’s anonymous correspondent would have 
carried more weight had he had the courage to sign his 
name to his thoroughly unjustifiable attack upon Sir 
Henry Wood. Had he done so, he would not have been 
under the imputation of being a dull composer whose 
claim to be included in the Promenade programmes had 
regretfully to be rejected. 

Sir Ernest Palmer’s generous contributions in aid of 
British modern music are well known. May we remind 
him, however, of certain endowment concerts of his, 
expressly organized some years ago to introduce new 
English works, which concerts, if we remember rightly, 
were given at Queen’s Hall and elsewhere? He will 
not have forgotten that these concerts had to be 
discontinued, owing to the total lack of public support. 





| 
| 








—., 


If Sir Ernest Palmer thinks that times have changed, 
we would suggest that he should lease from us at cost 
price Queen’s Hall, the Queen's Hall Orchestra, and 
the incidental expenses, and experiment upon a week of 
programmes of modern British music at the Promenade 
Concerts. We would willingly see him successful, 
We, as English publishers, have much more to gain by 
exploiting copyright works by modern composers rather 
than non-copyright works by the dead masters. Unfor. 
tunately, as we said before, the obstinate British public, 
who will not be dictated to, still stand in the way, 
They still prefer Beethoven to Joseph Holbrooke, and 
Tchaikovsky to Villiers Stanford and Granville Bantock. 


The above discussion gives special point to a contribution 
made by Sir Henry Wood to the Sunday Telegram of 
The following extracts show that Sir Henry 


August 18. 
has a very high opinion of living British composers : 

I must apologise by starting off with a comment on 
the oft-made assertion that the Eoglish—ought I to say 
the British ?—are not a musical people. It is really time 
it was put on the shelf, carefully covered over, and 
forgotten. Unfortunately, there seems to be a good deal 
of life in that particular old dog yet, and so I welcome 
the opportunity of hastening the date of its anxiously 
awaited demise. 

Certainly, in so far as orchestral music is concerned, 
it is further removed from the truth than the average 
enemy official communiqué. No people—and I speak 
from personal experience, a$ I have had the privilege 
and pleasure of conducting orchestras in many lands— 
have a keener and finer appreciation than our own. 
And in our own land I take the audiences at the Proms, 
as audiences of a popular type for the highest and best 
music that cannot be matched anywhere. . . . 

I cannot agree that the provinces are more musical 
than London, despite the high authorities who have 
fathered the statement. I have had a good deal of 
provincial experience in my time, and not only is the 
more advanced music less appreciated, but there is not 
the same readiness to try and enter into the spirit of 
novelties. It was a Prom. audience that listened to 
the first performance of Debuassy’s ‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune,’ and I sha)l never forget my own delight at their 
intelltgent and emotional perception of its beauty. . . . 

All the great Continental names in music belong to 
the past generation. I could mention at least six 
English composers of to-day who write for orchestra 
whose work cannot be touched by any Continental 
contemporaries. And I attribute this glorious outlook 
for our future—in part, at least—to the decay of the 
Festival, with its passion for the academic Thank 
goodness, both in practice and in teaching, the academic 
is being relegated to its proper place. 

British works have always had their chance at the 
Proms. as items of an ordinary programme without too 
much preliminary fanfare. I believe concerts advertised 
‘ All British’ a mistake. Everyone acquainted with the 
business side of concert-giving—and it cannot be 
dismissed contemptuously—will appreciate why. A 
considerable proportion of the items of every concert 
must be known and liked bythe public. They will pay 
to come and hear them, and may learn to like, and pay 
for, the new-comers. 

[See further on p. 446 for Sir Henry’s opinion of modem 
German music. ] 

All discussions of this everlasting topic come round to the 
conclusion that the average British concert-goer does not 
care a pin who composes the music, so long as it is found 
attractive to Aim. Critics, conductors, and publishers canna 
sweep this tide away. 


performers, under Mr. Henry Farmer. All the performes 
gave their services, and the proceeds were handed to 

Glasgow Prisoners-of-War funds. The programme inclu 

Sullivan’s ‘In Memoriam’ Overture, Beethoven’s No.4 
‘Ouverture Dramatique’ (‘Maximilien Robespierre’), ¥ 
Litolff, ‘The Call’ (from the ‘ Keltic’ Suite), by Foulds 
and a Slavonic Rhapsody by Friedemann. 
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MR. ERNEST NEWMAN ON FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH MUSIC. 


We give below some extracts from three articles contributed 
by Mr. Ernest Newman to the Birmingham Daily Post, in 
which he elaborates some of his contentions as to the relations 
of French and British music that he advanced in our 
September issue. These extracts are reprinted by permission. 
The cross-heads are ours. 

After a warning that it behoves us in these times to be 
careful that our old-time slavery to German music is not 
transferred to French music, Mr. Newman says : 





GERMAN SENTIMENTALITY. 

The only sensible thing for us British to do is to keep an 
open mind and an open ear for the music of every country. 
Our being at war with Germany will not alter the permanent 
values of really good German music ; our being the ally of 
France will not make French music one whit better, in the 
eyes of the next generation, than if this War had never 
happened. And let us remember two useful adages—that 
there is nothing new under the sun, and that threatened men 
livelong. We talk a great deal nowadays about German 
sentimentality. But this sort of talk is as old as the hills. 
German sentimentality—they used to call it ‘sensibility’ in 
our grandfathers’ days—has been the buti of the French wits 
for the best part of a century. Maurger ridiculed it delightfaliy 
inthe eighteen-forties in his ‘ Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme,’ 
and no doubt found as many Frenchmen to agree with him 
as Romain Rolland did when he turned his savage irony on 
the ‘appalling German tearfulness’ in his ‘ Jean Christophe.’ 
Balzac, before Murger, had had his gibe at the same thing. 
It was, indeed, one of the stock jokes of the French literary 
man of the first half of the roth century, just as Russian 
dislike of the German for his bad manners was as great in 
the ’sixties as it was in 1910—as is clear from Dostoievski's 
novels. Yet all the Russian dislike of the Germans did not 
prevent Germany from establishing herself more and more 
firmly in Russia between 1860 and 1910; and the inherent 
bias of German music towards sentimentality has not 
prevented that music from achieving some of its greatest 
wonders. Balzac and Murger and the rest of them who 
were laughing at German ‘sensibility’ in the "thirties and 
‘forties knew nothing even of the little masterpieces in that 
genre that Schumann and others were already writing: still 
less did they know of what Wagner, Brahms, Wolf, Strauss, 
and a score of oihers were destined todo. Let us not ve 
under any illusion, then, either that the present French 
sneers at German feeling and German art are something 
new, or that they will achieve anything more against really 
sincere German feeling and really good German art than 
they did three generations ago. Meanwhile it is the business 
f criticism to be impartial. Every nation, as Romain 
Rolland has said, has its ‘ national lie’ in art. No one in 
these days can be in any doubt as to what the national lie is 
in German music. But French music also, as Rolland 
showed, has its national lie; and if the present incense- 
bearers of that music obstinately refuse to see the lie, we 
who are under no compulsion to shut our eyes to the obvious 
truth need not imitate them in their blindness. . . . 


After observing that there is the danger of the weaker- 
minded of our composers and music-lovers simply exchanging 
the German lie for the French lie, German fetters for the 
French fetters, and that he does not see any harm in our 
composers studying modern French music, he says : 


UNCONSCIOUS ASSIMILATION. 


Ovr British music will gain by assimilating what it can 
safely incorporate into its own tissues from French music 
t the assimilation must be unconscious. We must no 
more look consciously to French music for salvation than to 
n. A great deal of the later French revolt against 
German influence has its root in things that are vital for 
French culture, but have no bearing on ours. It is I, I 
venture to think, who am a better ‘nationalist’ than my 
Anglo-French friends—or let m2 say a better Briton. I do 
not believe in the possibility of a ‘national’ music ; but I 
am a strong believer in the possibility of our music becoming 
More truly British. I hope no one will waste his time and 
mine by writing to this paper to say that this is inconsistent. 
Ifany reader cannot see my meaning at once, I beg to refer 

















him to an article of mine in the September AZusical Times, 
in which I have attempted to clear away some of the 
‘nationalists’’ confusion of mind on this subject. What has 
happened during the last twenty-five years or so in French 
music, resulting in giving France a great deal of music that 
is truly and finely her own, has been the outcome of certain 
forces peculiar to French civilisation and French culture as a 
whole. Those forces are not as vital in our culture as they 
are in the French, and therefore it would be as*pure folly for 
us to think that our British musical salvation is to be found 
in the French medicine as it ever was to think that it was to 
be found in the German medicine. The new flower of 
English music can blossom only out of purely English soil. 


Quoting Prof. Ripley’s statement that ethnographically 
‘nearly a half of France . . . is as purely Teutonic racially 
as the half of Germany itself,’ he remarks that 

FRENCH ART AND LITERATURE. 

French art—especially music—differs from English art in 
the facts that it is more conscious of itself and is more 
closely connected with French literature and politics. French 
culture is much more of a piece than ours is. At no period 
has English music in the main been really influenced by 
contemporary English literature. The more intelligent of 
our composers have, of course, had a taste for literature or 
art; but it has been no more than a personal taste. No 
body of our composers has ever identified itself with this or 
that main current in English literature, and tried to turn 
English music into the same channel. Bat in modern 
France we cannot isolate the musicians from the artists or 
the men of letiers. French music means now, as it has 
always done, mostly Paris music; and in Paris the life of 
ideas is at once so mach more active and more concentrated 
than it is in London that a strong new spirit in art or 
literature quickly makes itself felt in music also. If we take 
up an English book on music, and then a work of one 
of our leading men of letters, we find them talking 
about utterly different things; the two orders of 
mind exist in spheres that do not touch each other. 
(I am speaking in general terms ; within the last three or 
four years the too long separated departments of English 
culture have at last begun to be conscious of each other’s 
existence.) But in France we find groups of artists, literary 
men, and musicians all holding the same faith and all 
fighting for the one end. They meet and exchange ideas. 
There is no parallel in English music, for instance, to the 
influence exercised on Debussy by the conversations of the 
Mallarmé circle. One result of this community of spirit 
between French artists—and an admirable result it is—is 
that the modern French comp)ser is the contemporary of the 
modern French poet in a way to which there is no parallel 
in our English culture. An English composer cannot find a 
good opera libretto partly because our real men of letters 
have mostly no knowledge of or interest in music, partly 
because our composers’ thinking and technique are in the 
main a generation or so behind those of our leading authors. 
In France a Ravel can get a Franc-Nohain to provide him 
with such a polished gem of a libretto as the delightful, witty, 
wicked ‘ L’Heure Espagnole.’ In England there seems to 
be no chance of collaboration between our composers and our 
literary wits ; when a composer warts a humoros text he has 
to go to one of the intellectual weaklings who purvey the 
machine-made humour of our musical comedies. Modern 
French composers, again, not only set the best modern French 
poetry, but set it in an idiom that is really contemporary 
with it. When Debussy sets Verlaine the music seems to be 
simply Verlaine himself using music instead of words as his 
medium. But our leading composers either ignore our best 
modern poets, or set their verses to music that is so plainly 
of a past generation in feeling and technique that it reminds 
us of an old woman taking her grandson out for an airing 
and imagining that his strong young limbs enjoy ambling 
along at her pace. Delius goes mostly to foreign poetry for 
his texts. Elgar writes his finest lyrics—in the ‘Sea 
Pictures ’—to little poems by his wife and Richard Garnett. 
His greatest oratorio is based on a poem that, as literature, 
is no more than a passable performance ; his other oratorios 
and cantatas are mostly written to inferior texts. Mr. 
Bantock has made brave and generally successful efforts to 
translate Browning and Swinburne on a large scale into the 
language of contemporary music; but he has obviously no 
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more affection for these English poets than he has for Omar ; mingh 
and Hafiz, nor have they called out any more of his genius Musical WRotes from Fibroad, ew 
than these. His best songs in the small. genre have been conducto 
written to poems by his w fe. CALCUTTA German’s 

° comme 


After analysing some English and French characteristics, The Calcutta School of Music, of which Mr. H. D 3 miscell: 
and the strong feeling of hatred of Germany and its works! Statham, the -organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, is th also follc 
that grew up in France, he rm marks that ‘chance threw up} Principal, gave five symphony concerts during the seasm informati 
about this timp[the 'eignties] a compos: r [Dehu-sy] of very | that ended in March. The orchestra (augmented by thi gnnual s 
original, if narrow, genius, who made his music the rallying | wind department of His Excellency the Governor} yidland 
point for all the impulses, partly instinctive, partly self- | Orchestra) consisted of about forty-five performers, including the New 
conscious, of revolt in the new French musical world.’ He | full w od-wind, and two horns, three trumpets, and the—® The Bi 


concludes : |trombones. The following is a list of the chief items in thf the seaso 
CONCLUSION programmes : when Bet 

This is a very cursory survey of some of the forces that! Symphonies: Beecham 
have been operating in French masic of the last twenty ‘Eroica’ . oa P ; .. Beethoven % 4, when 
years or so; but it may be sufficient to show that Frerch No. 40, in G minor ‘ . i Mozart & works of 
music is what it is to-day in virtue of French local conditions. ‘Military’ . - ee sit oe ' * Hayds & work, ‘7 
The mcod of profound discouragement that breathesthrough| Concertos, &c. : third con 
so much of Debussy’s music is purely local. If another | Pianoforte Concerto in G minor m . Saint-Saig 4 ‘Mess 


main characteristic of his music—the flight to irony to (Lady Wooprorr, soloist.) Society V 





escape from sentiment—is not so purely local, that is because Width Cantante: Sn Shihan iat Damozel 
the anti-Wagnerian reaction has taken much the same (Mire, Evanurr, sololat.) the worl 
course in Russia also, and because the present hond between Deese Secrée ‘aa oe B minor. 
French and Russian music is a close one What I dcsire to Danse Profane \ . .* . , Debussy during th 
emphasise is that modern French music being so plainly the | Waltz, ‘ Wedding Cake’ (Pianoforte and String Doris M 
product of purely French conditions, it would be as foolish of | Orchestra)... = . Saint-Saéas § Mullings 
us in England to follow its lead as to follow the lead of (Mrs. Everett, soloist.) DOisly, 
Wagner or Strauss There is a great danger of our Rondo Capriccioso (violin) ..  ..  .. — «. Saént-Saéns Radford. 
younger composers being misled into attempting to (Mons. A. Dusois, soloist.) The fir 
reproduce traits of French music that they cou'd well} Overtures: Central | 
afford to pass by. The French, for instance --and | ‘Egmont’ .. ; - - - ; . Beethoven & by Mark 
Stravinsky with them—have declared war on what they call | ‘ From the hills’ .. - ‘ ‘ .. HD. Statham Madar 
‘expression.’ A cynic might say that they are so down on| Miscellaneous: successfu 
‘expression’ because they have so little of the deeper sort of | Irish Rhapsody No. 1 ‘i .  C. 1%. Stanford & season at 


humanity in themselves to express—much as the tailless fox Canto Popolare 


ioe = . Elgar Saturday 
wanted all the rest of the pack to sacrifice their bru-hes. Be | * In the Steppes of Central Asia’ a Borodin § March 1: 
that as it may, there is far too much shyness in French music | Nocturne and Dance for Small Orchestra (first Kirkby I 
with regard to humanism (which is mistakenly looked upon purse mance) “ - ++ H. D, Statham Faller, | 
as a German product), and far to much inclination to affsct} The conductors were Mr. H. D. Statham  anif and Dor 
an airy nonchalance with regard t» life. This is tolerable} Mons. A. Dubois. The concerts were highly patronised§ Hock, I 
and understandable enough in French music for the moment:! We note that the hour of the concerts was always String Q 








it is a sort of self-applied antisepsis. But it is folly of our | 9, 3c p.m. The c 
young Englishmen, who are in no great danger of the} visit of | 
French malady, to go dosing themse'ves with the French | = of Wales 


medicine. Conscious of his inability to create big human | Compan: 


figures, Debussy sometimes revenged himself for his own | Music in the Provinces, has pass: 


littleness by tryng to make humanity little. In his later | Of spe 
years, when he wanted to be sprightly he always chose ! (BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) Madame 
figures less than life-size, or figures with a touch of the | Vladimir 
grotesque in them—the g lliwog, or the child, or the manni- | month, a 
kins of the box of toys. We have no great quarrel with | BIRMINGHAM of both ¢ 
Debussy for doing this for ir was honestly personal to him, ‘ relia M. Be 


' 
and he often did it charmingly. But we have some right | , On Saturday afternoon and a August 31, the Cin Central 
quarrel with an English composer when he does the same | Recreation League gave its final Promenade Concerts of tht Mossel’s 
thing, for then he is obviously only imitative. Mr. Goossens, | Summer season at Cannon Hill Park. Unfortunately, i 

for instance, in his ‘ K:+leidoscep:,’ is only meandering | WaS 4 rany day, but in spite of that a large assembly wa 
about in Debussy’s workshop, picking up chips that have | present a* both functions, the attraction being the appearanc 
flown from Debussy s lathe ; and a young comp ser of his | “! Mr. F rank Mullings, the heroic tenor of the Beechan 
great abili'y, I cannot help thinking, would be mach better | Opera Company, who delighted his hearers by his singing®— Qctob 
employed in trying to discover his real self. And while a] @ great number of songs and arias. A small orchestt } Choral 
certain school of critics, by reason «f some strange blindness, | conducted by Mr. Percival Hodgson supplied the instrument f committ 
regard this Anglo-French or Anglo-Russiin music at one | Portions ol the programme. Mr. Ellary Warden, the Fin so far 
remove as the mu ic out of which an English renais- | founder of these Concerts, in a speech said that he hope § (Decem| 
sance is to come. music lixe Elgar's is considered by | that nextsea on they will be carried on ona bigger scale withs included 
them to be German. In reality Elgar's music is extremely | large and representative orchestra ; ‘mais l"homme propose F Gounod 
English; Mr. Bernard Shaw was quite right when he dieu dispose.’ and it is impossible to foretell what the futur has not I 
called it the music of an English gentleman. Elgar’s| Will bring, yet one may justly presume that there is 00°9 The no 


outlook on life comes mainly from his reading of English | @ public for this style of Concerts. ‘Hora 
literature and from |is great suscept bilty. in the days when} Our Autumn concert season will start this month, and # f Rasticar 


his character was forming, to the scenery, the colour, the air, | far as it is possible to form an approximate forecast fro § last sea 
the traditions of the English Midlands country-ide. And | information to hand, there will be a fair number of musi § ‘Elijah 
our next big comp: ser will have t» grow in the same natural | entertainments of every calibre, but the uncertainty ¢§ ‘or divis 
way. He will a-simil«te, as all great men do, whatever may | securing the Town Hall will greatly change the aspect of tht § tach re 
be vital to his own gr-wth in the art of other nations ; but} season. The Central Hall has already been secured by Secretary 
the basis of his thinking will be home-made. He will have | concert-giving committees. Mention was recently mat Mr. Ins 
to grow out of English so 1. no matter what fertilsation that | in these columns of the Max Mossel series of four concerts B Society 
soil may have received from abroad. He will have to relate, | which, judging by the advance bocking, is likely to proves ‘me tin 
in fact, to England, to English thought, to English life, to| success. A series of four consecutive Sunday evenilf 
English intellectual traditions, as truly as Debussy did to] orchestral concerts will be given at the Scala Theatre by Ms 
those of France. T. Appleby Matthews, beginning on October 6. 
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Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association Will give 
four concerts as usual, under Mr. Joseph H. Adams's 
conductorship, the programmes comprising ‘St. Paul,’ 
German’s ‘ Merrie England’ (which proved an attractive bill 
last season), a concert-recital of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana ’ and 
q miscellaneous selection, and Handel’s ‘ Judas Maccabzus,’ 
also followed by a miscellaneous selection. No further 
information has yet reached the writer respecting the usual 
annual series of concerts promoted respectively by the 
Midland Musical Society, the Birmingham Choral Union, or 
the New Philharmonic Concert Society. 

The Birmingham Festival Choral Society’s first Concert of 
the season will be given at the Central Hall on October 16, 
when Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ will be performed under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. The second concert will take place on December 
4, when the programme will include selections from the 
works of Moussorgsky, Borodin, and Gluck, also a new 
work, ‘ The Hound of Heaven,’ by Dr. W. H. Harris. The 
third concert is reserved for the annual Yule-tide performance 
of ‘Messiah’ on Boxing-Night. On February 19, 1919, the 
Society will give a Wagner selection, and Debussy’s ‘ Blessed 
Damozel.” The last concert will be given on April 2, 1919, 
the work chosen for performance being Bach's Mass in 
Bminor. The following artists will appear at these concerts 
during the season : Mesdames Agnes Nicholls, Gladys Ancrum, 
Doris Manuelle, and Ethel Peake, and Messrs. Frank 
Mallings, Alfred Heather, Foster Richardson, Maurice 
D’Oisly, Herbert Brown, Norman Allin, and Robert 
Radford. 

The first ‘ Wassell’ Concert, which will be given at the 
Central Hall on October 9, is restricted to a pianoforte recital 
by Mark Hambourg. 

Madame Minadieu’s enjoyable Matinées Musicales, so 
successfully inaugurated last season, will be resumed this 
season at the Grosvenor Room, Grand Hotel, on the following 
Saturdays : October 26, December 7, 1918, February 8, and 
March 15, 1919. The list of artists will include Mesdames 
Kirkby Lunn, Ida Kiddier, Dorothy Silk, Minadieu, Gertrude 
Fuller, Joan Willis, Marjorie Sotham, Helen Dolmetsch, 
and Dorothy Moggridge, and Messrs. Zacharewitsch, Johann 
Hock, Florence Smith, Waldo Warner, and the London 
String Quartet. 

The operatic season will be inaugurated by the annual 
visit of the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, to be followed by the Beecham Opera 
Company also at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, which now 
has passed into the hands of the Theatre Royal Syndicate. 

Of special attraction to local audiences will be the visit of 
Madame Clara Butt and her concert-party, also that of 
Vladimir de Pachmann. The former will take place this 
month, and the latter in November. The local management 
of both concerts is entrusted to Messrs. Priestley & Sons. 

M. Benno Moiseiwitsch will give a Chopin recital at the 
Central Hall on October 22, on the occasion of Mr. Max 
Mossel’s first concert of this season. 


BRISTOL. 


October ushers in once more the meetings of the Bristol 
Choral Society. This will be its thirtieth season, and the 
committee has decided to follow upon the lines of last season 
in so far that there will be four concerts and that ‘ Messiah’ 
(December 14) and ‘Elijah’ (March 29) will again be 
included. For the opening concert on November 16, 
Gounod’s ‘Irene’ has been appropriately chosen, and as it 
hasnot been sung since 1906 its inclusion should be welcome. 
The novelty, so far as the Society is concerned, will be 
‘Hora Novissima’ (Parker), which with ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ will be given on February 22. The profits of 
last season, principally derived from the ‘ Messiah’ and 
‘Elijah’ concerts, enabled the committee to hand over £100 
tor division among local War and other funds. It was with 
much regret that the resignation of Mr. Alfred H. Insall, as 
S“cretary, was received subsequent to the last concert. 
Mr. Insall, who has worked arduously in the interests of the 

y for many years, had been in indifferent health for 
‘me time, and since tendering his resignation has undergone 
‘entical operation. While appointing Mr. J. Goldsworthy 
his successor, the committee, by making Mr. Insall vice- 









, hope to have the benefit of his valuable advice. 











His many musical friends, including those of the Royal 
Orpheus Society, of which he is treasurer, wish for Mr. Insall 
a speedy and complete recovery. 

Sir Walter Parratt visited Bristol on September 9, to give 
an organ recital at St. Mary Redcliff Church. It was the 
hundredth recital on the present instrument, and great credit 
is due to Private Ralph T. Morgan, R.A.M.C. (organist of 
the Church), for arranging these bi-monthly recitals which 
have been greatly appreciated by large congregations. 
Notwithstanding drenching rain on the night of Sir Walter’s 
visit, the Church was crowded with an audience drawn from 
all parts of the city. They were well rewarded, for the 
items of an attractive programme were played with masterly 
ability and charm. Padre Martini was represented by a 
quaint Sonata in F, Jean Dandrieu by a sweet Musette, and 
Pachelbel by a Ciacona. After these examples of old-world 
musicians the gifted organist drew upon the compositions of 
Chopin, Handel, Sir Hubert Parry (an unpublished Elegy), 
Joseph Jongen, and Guilmant, for the remainder of the 
programme. 

A wedding ot considerable interest in Bristol musical 
circles was that of Lieut. Leonard G. Dennis (Gloucester- 
shire Regiment) and Miss Rebe Hillier, daughter of 
Mr. Charles Hillier, of Charlton, Westbury-on-Trym. Miss 
Hillier is a well-known contralto vocalist, and Lieut. Dennis 
a cello player. The wedding took place in the presence of 
many friends at Henbury Church. The father of the bride- 
groom, Mr. [I. H. Dennis, has been organist and choirmaster 
of Trinity Wesleyan Church for many years. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
DEVON, 


At a concert at Plymouth for Red Cross funds, on 
August 19, the principal performers and promoters were 
the Jewish Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers (local depét). 
They were supported by a representative audience, an 
orchestra gave selections, and several members of the 
Battalion were found to be musically gifted, chiefly in vocal 
and ’cello solos. 

Plymouth Co-operative Education Department opened a 
new season of miscellaneous concerts on August 31; and 
during the following week the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
gave very fine performances of Gilbert and Sullivan operas to 
crowded houses in the Theatre Royal, Plymouth. 

A concert-party from the South African Heavy Artillery 
Reserve Brigade performed at Stonehouse on September 3, 
presenting a programme of vocal solos and ensemble pieces, 
and violin and pianoforte music. The R.N. Accountants’ 
Glee Party has been in much request during the Summer 
months for out-door functions, and not the least successful of 
its appearances was at Sheepster on September 4, when 
Mr. R. R. Kimbell conducted the Party in several pieces 
from its excellent and extensive répertoire. The Orpheus 
Male Choir, whose conductor is Mr. David Parkes, has just 
resumed rehearsals for the Winter season, and among other 
events in its proposed programme are a concert in October 
with the Royal Marine band, another in November in 
collaboration with M. Pachmann, and a third on Boxing- Day 
for a charitable purpose. 

Miss Carrie Tubb and party toured Devonshire during the 
second week in September, visiting Exeter, Plymouth, 
Torquay, Ilfracombe, and Barnstaple. She was in excellent 
form, and also much appreciated were the pianoforte playing 
of Miss Auriol Jones and the ’cello playing of Miss Beatrice 
Eveline ; Miss Gertrude Higgs was also in the party. 
Another party which had great success in Devonshire was 
headed by Miss Phyllis Lett, who, with Miss Marjorie 
Hayward and Mr. Harold Craxton, gave programmes of 
exceptionally good standard. Together with the fine 
singing of Miss Lett, the playing of the ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata 
by the instrumentalists was memorable. During the second 
week of September Miss Margaret Cooper and party toured 
Devon successfully, and the popular artist added to her 
laurels. The singing of Mr. Frederick Taylor raised the 
musical standard of the concerts, his rich and resourceful 
voice, always well controlled, and his vivid sense of 
interpretation, giving much effect to ‘Three more songs of 
the Fair,’ by Easthope Martin, of which ‘An Interlude’ 
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was significant and artistic, and ‘ Hatfield Bells’ next in 
interest. 

During the first week-end in September, the Plymovth 
Division Royal Marine Band, conducted by Mr. S. P. G. 
O’Donnell, gave seven concerts in Torquay Pavilion. A 
symphony concert drew a large audience, and the band gave 
a remarkably impressive reading of the Tchaikovsky No. 4. 
Proceeding to Exeter, the players, in military combination, 
gave four programmes of interest, their interpretations of 
*A Norwegian Carnival,’ by Svendsen, and three * Wood- 
land Pictures,’ by Percy Fletcher, being memorable. 

Exeter City Band (conductor Mr. Norman Kendall) has 
played weekly through the Summer in Northernhay, and the 
season was brought to a close on September 5, when 
selections from ‘ Faust’ and ‘ The Mikado’ and an Overture 
by Suppé were the principal numbers. 

At an organ recital at St. Andrew’s Church, Paignton, on 
Angust 14, given by Mr. S. H. Martin, the vocalist was 
Mrs. Bedford, and on August 21 a concert in Paignton 
Pavilion, arranged by Miss Eileen Buck, in aid of Red Cross 
Funds, was contributed to by herself, her sister, Miss Edith 
Buck, both gifted vocalists, Paignton Military band, and other 
local artists. 

Madame Bertha Moore, and her daughter, Miss Marjorie 
Moore, gave a song and story recital at Lynton on August 
21, and Lynton Glee Society, conducted by Mrs. Hume and 
Mr. Copleigh Hewitt, sang part-songs. Two concerts were 
given at Barnstaple on August 21 and 25 by a Cadet 
Corps and officers, the programme of duets, trios, quartets, 
and solos being of much musical and artistic interest. 
Madame Bertha Widgery, Mr. T. Pullin, and Corporal 
Cotter (24th R. F.) were the vocalists at Sidmouth on 
August 31, when Mr. R. F. Mill played pianoforte music 
by Rachmaninoff and Rubinstein. Two excellent concerts 
were given at Seaton on August 28 by a local orchestra 
and a party of artists conducted by Mr. Libbas N. Burch. 

Braunton residents and visitors combined to give a high- 
class concert on September 4. Mrs. F. Chanter and Senor 
Edgardo Guerra played César Franck’s Violin Sonata; the 
pianist gave solos by Beethoven and Chopin ; the violinist 
— Wieniawski’s ‘ Airs Russes,’ and the Tartini-Kreisler 
Jariations, and Miss Lottie Chanter joined them in 
Mendelssohn’s Trio, Op. 49, the ’cellist also giving solos by 
Popper, Saint-Saéns, and Van Biene. Several vocalists 
also contributed. 

On September 9 M. Zacharewitsch gave two concerts in 
Torquay Municipal Pavilion, in conjunction with Miss 
Mabel Rutland, an accomplished pianist, and Miss Adelaide 
Hartland, vocalist, who sang songs by Goetz, Dell Acqua, 
Mallinson, Dvorak, and Puccini. The violinist, with Miss 
Rutland, played the Tchaikovsky Concerto in D, and a 
Sonata by Dvorak, and some of his own compositions, Miss 
Rutland for her solos drew upon the music of Poldini, 
Bainton, Paderewski, Schumann, Phillips, and Rachmaninoff. 

An organ recital given at Littlehempston, near Totnes, on 
September 12, by Mr. David Parkes, of Plymouth, was of 
unusual interest. | Mendelssohn’s second Sonata, a Fantasie- 
Overture by Garrett, and pieces by Smart, Faulkes, and 
Guilmant were given, and duets and songs were sung by 
Misses Irene Smerdon and Grace Evans. 

At Chagford (August 29) and Shaldon (September 5) 
Mr. F. J. Pinn, sub-organist of Exeter Cathedral, gave 
organ recitals in the series which has been maintained through 
the holiday season by distinguished visitors. His programme 
included the unhackneyed Sonata No. 7 of Guilmant 
Fantasias by Tours (in C) and Stewart (in D), a Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor by Cooke, Spohr’s Andante in B flat, and 
Oakeley’s Festive March. The rural district of Ipplepen 
has had no less distinguished visitors than Prof. Hans 
Wessely and his daughters, the Misses R. and A. Wessely, 
who with Mrs. Macdonald at the pianoforte gave a much 
appreciated chamber concert on September 12. 


CORNWALL. 


Mr. H. Tonking has given organ recitals each Wednesday 
throughout August and September, generally in collaboration 
with a violinist. Mr. David Parkes joined him on August 28 
in Merkel’s Organ Sonata for two performers, and Mr. 
Parkes’s ‘ Romanza’ for violin was played by Mr. Tonking, 





accompanied by the composer. Numerous beach and cavern 


——$—_ 


concerts were given during the holiday months for the bene 
of Italian and French Red Cross funds, and directed 
Mrs. Stoneman, Miss Smith, and Mr. Parkes. They wep 
successful both musically and financially. For Prisoner, 
of War funds £26 was raised at the tiny seaside village gf 
Porthleven on August 17 bya concert at which Mrs. Mu 
Misses Maynard, Penrose, and Juleff were vocalists, and Mig 
P. Crothers played violin music. 

The fishing village of Mevagissey nobly raised £96 for Red 
Cross funds on August 31 by a concert at which St. Austel} 
Mixed Quartet sang several good pieces, and Madame Mara 
Yelland was enthusiastically applauded for her attractive 
singing. Visitors from many parts assembled at Port Isag 
engaged in a concert on August 28 directed by Mr. Erneg 
Tucker, and gave a programme of musical interest. The 
band of the Royal Defence Corps at Perranport contributed 
to a concert on August 29, arranged by Mr. O. J. Castine, 
Local vocalists sang, and Miss L. Watts and Miss M. Ellery 
gave violin and pianoforte music. Visitors to Looe gave two 
concerts for local charities on August 29; and at Porthleven 
Sergeant Bruce conducted a band in a programme in which 
several non-commissioned officers, musically gifted, 
performed instrumental and vocal solos. An excellent string 
band gave a concert at Chacewater on September 5 ; and at 
Morval the Ladies’ Choir from Duloe sang part-songs on 
September 12, when a string band of local instrumentalists 
played with success. 

Mrs. Hall Parlby (Plymouth) and Mr. S. S. Martyn gave 
a violin and organ recital at St. Minver on September 11. 


LIVERPOOL. 


At present we are living in a state of musical anticipation, 
and have been passing through some dull times. October 
will, however, see a resumption of activities which promise 
hopefully in various directions. They commence on October§ 
with a concert in aid of St. Dunstan’s Hostel, and on 
October 12 Madame Clara Butt gives a concert in the 
Philharmonic Hall. A concert in aid of the Bangor 
memorial to ‘ Fallen Welsh Heroes’ is fixed for October 19, 
and on the same date Mr. Mark Hambourg gives a recital. 
The first Philharmonic Concert is on October 29, and the 
scheme for the Society’s season of eight concerts is at present 
under consideration, so that nothing definite is known as to 
the choice of instrumental or choral items, with the exception 
of Schubert’s Octet, which will be played with Mr. Catterall 
as leader on January 18, a welcome departure from the 
conventional Symphony or Concerto, and one which might 
more often vary the stereotyped order of proceedings. 

Dr. A. W. Pollitt’s appointment as chorus-master has been 
well received, and the two choral concerts on January 18 
and March 15 will no doubt find the choir well prepared in 
its work. 

The Welsh Choral Union still remains dormant, but wil 
emerge again at its annual ‘ Messiah’ performance on 
December 28, which is a means of keeping the famous 
singers in touch and an opportunity for the public to hear 
the familiar music realised in all its choral grandeur. A 
prominent and well-nigh indispensable official of the Unica 
in the old days, Mr. Llew. Wynne, has recently migrated to 
Sheffield, where he will no doubt be as acceptable an addition 
to the local Welsh community as he is a regretted subtraction 
from ours. 

The Post Office Choral Society will give two concerts, and 
among other prospective events are four Saturday afternoo 
subscription concerts in the Philharmonic Hall, promoted ly 
Mr. A. J. Westhead, and a sevies of ten orchestral concerts 
which Mr. Vasco Akeroyd hopes to be able to arrange 9 
the Central Hall. 

Liverpool Cathedral as yet has no traditions, an 
possesses no lengthy record of chief musicians who spel 
their lives in its service and perchance enriched it by thet 
compositions. But already the musical excellence of tht 
daily evening services in Mr. Gilbert Scott’s exquisite 
Chapel has made its mark in the annals of the city, and Ms 
Harry Goss Custard, who is now in his second year of office 
as organist, has proved an admirable choice. Considering 















the extremely limited time available for daily rehearsald 
boys who do not possess the advantages of a choir schoo, 
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sod have to come considerable distances from all parts of the 
city, the singing is characterized by remarkable purity of 
tone which speaks volumes for Mr. Goss Custard’s method 
oftesching and zeal for taking pains. The boys are well 
supported by the choir-men, and attention to finish in matters 
of detail is extremely noticeable in the responses and the 
ansccompanied unison of the Lord’s Prayer and Creed ; also 
in the verse-antiphony of the Psalms, to Elvey’s pointing. 
The choice of anthems and services is of course similar to 
that in the older cathedrals, and examples of the austere 
grvice-music of bygone days are judiciously tempered by 
modern compositions in which any studied severity of style 
is not the outstanding feature. At the Sunday afternoon 
grvices, which attract crowded congregations, the music is 
invariably of the highest type, as on a recent occasion when 
Wesley's ‘ Wilderness’ was magnificently sung. Mr. Goss 
Custard’s organ accompaniments are models of discretion and 

taste, the mellow organ-tones being used in their true 

function of support rather thanassertion. Altogether the daily 

grvices are seemly and dignified in character, affording 

nity for soul-refreshment to all who care to turn aside 

from the busy crowds in the city below. Work on the great 

main fabric has been almost entirely suspended since the 
War began. 

Another notable choir, which, under the direction of 
Mr. C. W. Bridson, worthily upholds its ancient reputation, 
isthat of St. Nicholas Parish Church at the Pierhead, where 
the old lantern-tower has looked down upon many stirring 
scenes in local history, but surely none more remarkable than 
the recent extraordinary disembarkations of American troops 
bound for the Western Front. It is also worthy of note 
at the present time that three of the St. Nicholas choirmen 
—Messrs. Tom Barlow, Wynne Jones, and Walter Baker— 
have between them contributed a century of service in the 
choir. As a memorial of these long years of happy relation- 
ship the St. Nicholas organ is the richer by certain new 


A Liverpool violin-maker, Mr. John Byrom, deserves credit 
foran invention by which a local violinist, Mr. F.C. Holliday, 
has been enabled to resume his former position as a player. 
Mr. Holliday, while serving in France, had the misfortune to 
lose the thumb of his right hand—a serious loss which is 
largely repaired by this new mechanical contrivance fixed to 
the bow. It is an invention of wide-reaching usefulness, 
which in this particular case has dispelled the fear that some 
other form of handicraft would have to be followed for a 
livelihood. 

In our note on the disaster to the Liverpool Cathedral 
organ, page 409, September, it should have been stated that 
the organ material was stored in Oldham Street (Liverpool), 
not at Oldham. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


The full extent of the musical provision here for the 
Winter nights can now be realised. From September 30 to 
Good Friday there will be no week-end without either 
achestral concerts (sometimes two on the same night) or 
grand opera. From September 30 to October 26 there will 
be nightly orchestral concerts in the New Queen’s Theatre ; 
from December 26 to February 21 there will be nightly opera 
in the same building. During this operatic season there 
wil only be two other orchestral concerts and one 
miscellaneous concert (all in Mr. Brand Lane’s series). The 
most striking fact of all is that in the whole period of nearly 
seven months there will be only two concerts of the old 
miscellaneous type, so surely have orchestral, chamber, and 
operatic music won the day ! 

Choral music during the Winter will be very limited. In 
the Promenades season (September 30 to October 26) there 
will be platform performances of Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ and of 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ of selections from ‘ Meisiersinger,’ 
of ‘Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast,’ and of Hugo Wolf’s ‘ Fire 
Rider.’ At the Hallé concerts the only big works will be 
‘Messiah’ and Bach’s B minor Mass; at the Brand Lane 
some Wagner choruses, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘ Messiah,’ 
(twice), Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ Stanford’s ‘Sea Songs,’ Parry’s 
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= Pair of Sirens,’ besides miscellaneous unaccompanied 


To the Brand Lane series Pachmann comes twice—on 
November 2 and February 15 ; Madame Clara Butt thrice, 
October 19, February 1, April 19. Other instrumentalists 
include Leonard Borwick, Adela Verne, Melsa, Marie Hall, 
Margaret Fairless, Irene Scharrer. 

The Promenades season is on a much more ambitious scale 
than last year. Sir Thomas Beecham conducts six times, 
Hamilton Harty fifteen times. The Opera Company being 
in Scotland, only allows Messrs. Percy Pitt, Goossens, jun., 
and Julius Harrison to appear once each; and Messrs. 
Arthur Lomas (Beecham operatic chorus trainer) and 
Appleby Matthews (of Birmingham) make their first 
appearances here as conductors. 

Among the novelties may be noted ‘ Rhapsodie Espagnole, ’ 
by Ravel (October 2); Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Sinfonietta’ 
(October 3); ‘ The Forgotten Rite,’ by John Ireland, and 
‘Introduction and Cortege de Noces’ of Rimsky-Korsakov 
(both October 5). On October 17 Esposito’s ‘ Neapolitan ” 
String Suite receives its first performance in England, under 
Hamilton Harty, and on October 21 Mr. Appleby Matthews 
will conduct Bantock’s ‘ Dante and Beatrice’ poem at its 
first introduction here. On October 24 the famous timpanist 
of the Hallé band, Mr. W. Gezink, will play a Conceristiick 
for six timpani and orchestra, composed by Julius Tausch, 
the composer-conductor who settled at Diisseldorf, succeeding 
Schumann there in 1855. But most interesting of all will be 
the series of works composed by Messrs. Pitt, Harrison, 
Harty, and-Goossens, jun , which are to form the first part 
of the concert on October 10. All the vocalists at this 
series are drawn from the Opera Company, and the instru- 
mentalists include Misses Bessie Rawlins, Marjorie Hayward, 
Myra Hess, Fanny Davies, Beatrice Harrison, and Tessie 
Thomas, and Messrs. Albert Sammons, Arthur Catterall, 
R. J. Forbes, Anderson Tyrer, Charles Collier, and 
Frederick Dawson. 


Miscellaneous, 


In the list of Westminster Abbey organists given in our 
September issue (page 401), the name of Thomas Warwick 
was included. Mr. John E. West, from whose ‘ Cathedral 
Organists: Past and Present,’ the list was quoted, now tells 
us that the statement of Anthony Wood and others that 
Thomas Warwick was organist of Westminster Abbey has 
since been found unsupportable by the Abbey records 
themselves, and the name has already been deleted from the 
Westminster list in the copy of his book which is being 
prepared for a revised and enlarged edition which it is hoped 
to issue some day. Dr. Grattan Flood says that ‘ Portman 
wes really organist from 1633 till the Puritan ~égime in 1648. 
He died in November, 1659, being buried on November 30 
in that year. Thomas Warwick was never organist of the 
Abbey : he was organist of the Chapel Royal from 1625 tc 
1641. Portman was paid a salary up to 1648.’ 


Who says we are not a musical nation, and that our 
composers are not recognized by their own countrymen ? 
The music page of the Daily Telegraph, September 14, 
contains glowing advertisements of some 140 new songs, all of 
which are being sung everywhere by British singers. Some- 
times the words are given. Perhaps this is the most 
interesting thing in these advertisements. Robert Browning 
is considered obscure, but he is altogether outclassed by these 
‘words.’ What some of them mean not even heaven knows, 
and probably the writers are equally ignorant. We suggest 
that some philanthropist offers a reward for a plain prose 
explanation of their inwardness—if they have any inwardness. 


The Church Army tells us that a special ‘khaki’ request 
for Mendelssohn’s works has been brought back from a 
Church Army Hut in Italy by a member of the Church 
Army’s Military Committee (the Rev. B. Staunton Batty, 
Rector of S. Hackney) just returned from a visit of inspection 
to Church Army Recreation Centres in that country. He is 
also the bearer of a widespread general plea for the best 
classical printed music of all sorts for men using these centres, 
who ask for good music. The Headquarters of the Church 





Army is at 55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.-!. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LimirTep. 





ELARIBI, ELINOR.—‘“ Armageddon.” 
Contralto or Baritone. 2s. 


ENNETT, GEORGE.—‘‘A Carol of Peace ” 
908, Zhe Musical Times). 14d. (2d.). 


Song. For 


(No. 


I 


ANDEL.—*‘ He, who for Atlas.” Air from ** Hercules.” 


Is. 

—— Recit., ‘‘ Too wellI see,” and Air, ‘* Despair no more 
shall wound me.” From ‘‘ Semele.” ts. 

—— Recit., ** Awake, S Saturnia,” and Air, ‘‘ Hence, Iris, 
hence, away. From ‘** Semele.” Is. 

—— Recit., ‘‘ Ah me,” and Air, ‘‘ I must with speed amuse 
her. From “‘ Semele.” Is. 

—— Recit., ‘* Banish your tears,” and Air, “ Begone, my 
tears.” From ‘* Hercules.” 1s, 


—— ‘*To power immortal.” Air from ‘ Belshazzar.” 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 316), contains the 
' following music in both Notations : ‘* Huntsman, rest.” 
Trio for s.s.a. Composed by T. A. Arne. 14d. (2d.). 


Is. 
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“Pome SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS :— 
































ARRY, C. H. H.—* The Chivalry of the Sea.” Nanf 


Ode. od. (Is.). 


PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK 
FORSYTH, CECIL.—“Tell me not of a lovely lag 








Song. 60 cents (2s. 6d.). 
— ‘* Bring her again, O western wind.” 60 cents (2s. 64 
( ,AUL, HARVEY B.—‘“ Nine Negro Spirituals.” § 
(4s.). 
Wa4 NTED, Good Second-hand PEDALS f 
PIANO, RADIATING. Norman & Beard Attachment, a 
Stool. State price and particulars, Cooper, Binsted Wyck, Alton, Hang 
Ces LO.- Fine, rich tone, £6 10s. Appointmer 
iv. “G. D..” clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Stree 
sondon, W. ~ 
Just PUBLISHED. 
/ 
MORNING SONG 
FOR THE 
- 
ORGAN 
COMPOSED BY 
ALFRED HOLLINS. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
NoveLLo anD Company, Limited. 


London : 


‘Just PUBLISHED. 


EVENING REST 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


Composed for the opening of the Town Halli Organ, Johannesburg, 
March 4, 1916. 





ALFRED HOLLINS. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Zo ensure insertion in their proper position 
Advertisements for the next issue should rea 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, Wa, 
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ANTHEMS 
TRINITYTIDE. 


COMPLETE LIST. 
» ‘Almighty and everlasting God . oe Gibbons 14d. 
Angel spirits ever blessed (Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3) 
P. Tchaikovsky 2d. 
Ascribe unto the Lord .. ee oe . S.S. Wesley 4d. 
Behold, God is great .. ee oe eo E. W. Naylor 4d. 
Beloved, ifGodsolovedus .. ee ee J. Barnby 1d. 
Beloved, let us love one another oe -- Gerard F.Cobb 14d. 
*"Beyeallofone mind .. . Arthur E. Godfrey 3d. 
‘Blessed angel spirits (Hymn to the Trinity). P. Tchaikovsky 14d. 
*Blessed is the man o ° ee John Goss 4d. 
Blessing and glory -_ ee oe es Boyce 14d. 
"Blessing, glory .. ee oe ee oe Bach 6d. 
Come, ye children. . ee ee ee Josiah Booth 3d. 
“God came from Teman .. o C. Steggall 4d. 
"God so loved the world .. .. Matthew Kingston 14d. 
Grant, O Lord oe ee oe ° Mozart rd. 
"Hail, gladdening Light .. oe ee J. T. Field ad. 
‘Hail, gladdening Light . G. C. Martin 4d. 
He in tears that soweth (s. S.A. i in Key of A. F. Hiller xd, 
*He in tears that soweth (s.s.a.), in Key of A flat F. Hiller 1$d. 
"Holy, holy, holy .. we ee oe Crotch 3d. 
Holy, Lord God Almighty Thomas Bateson 4d. 
*How goodly are Thy tents ee os F. Ouseley 14d. 
*How lovely are Thy dwellings .. ° Spohr 14d. 
“Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits) .. P. Tchaikovsky 1d. 
Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 
P. Tchaikovsky 2d. 
lam Alpha and Omega .. ee oo eo Ch. Gounod 3d. 
‘Lam Alpha and Omega .. os J. Stainer 14d. 
lam Alpha and Omega .. ee ee ae Varley Roberts 3d. 
I beheld, and lo! .. . ee ee oo Blow . 
I know hat the Lord is great ee se oo F. Ouseley 14d. 
I saw the Lord ° <o Cuthbert Harris 3d. 
Isawthe Lord .. ee oe ° « J. Stainer 6d. 
Iwill magnify .. ee oe «es _ J. Shaw 3d. 
I will sing of Thy power ee oe eo Greene 4d. 
"| will sing of Thy power A. Sullivan 14d. 
I will sing unto the Lord H. Wareing 3d. 
“In humble faith ° G. Garrett 14d. 
"In Jewry is God known .. ~J. Clarke-Whitfeld 14d. 
In sweet consent .. ° E. H. Thorne 3d. 
In the fear of the Lord . J. Varley Roberts 3d. 
Let the peace of God ° J. Stainer 4d. 
“Light of the world a E. Elgar 3d. 
"Lord of all power and might .. - William Mason 14d. 
Lord of all power and might _ s Voices). J. Barnby ad. 
Lord, we pray Thee -» H.A.Chambers 1d. 
*Lord, we pray Thee ee un se . J. Varley Roberts 14d, 
OFather blest oe oe oe ee J. Barnby 3d. 
0 joyful Light - on a on B. Tours 4d. 
*0 Lord, my trust .. 7 in es ee King Hall 14d. 
“Otasteandsee .. ve oo ee oe John Goss 3d. 
'"Otasteandsee .. - on oe A. Sullivan 14d. 
Otasteandsee .. os A. H. Mann 34d. 
O where shall wisdom be found? ? a Boyce 6d. 
Ponder my words, O Lord Arnold D. Culley 14d 
"Praise His awful Name .. Spohr ad. 
Rejoice in the Lord . . G. C. Martin 6d. 
"See what love hath the Father . " Mendelssohn 14d. 
Sing to the Lord .. ‘a Mendelssohn 8d. 
"Stand up and bless John Goss 4d. 
Teach me Thy way W. H. Gladstone 14d. 


‘The Lord hath been mindful S.S. Wesley 3d. 





"The Lord is my Shepherd G. A. Macfarren 14d. 
The Lord is my Shepherd oo os J. Shaw 3d. 
The Lord will comfort Zion... = in H. Hiles 6d. 
Thou shalt shew me the path of life Alan Gray 1d. 
"We give Thee thanks ee G. A. Macfarren 3d. 
We have heard with ourears .. ee es H. Aldrich 1s. 
Whatsoever is born of God... on “ H. Oakeley 3d. 
Who can comprehend Thee Mozart 3d. 
é ” 
THE L UTE’ S ERIES 
ta Almighty God, Who hast gape .. H. Elliot Button 1d. 
tb Grant tous, Lord .. ie .. H. Elliot Button 1d. 
*y> Let Thy merciful ears oe ee eo A. R. Gaul $d. 
; - ey Who hast prepared on os A. R. Gaul = 
‘each me Thy wa on os ee Frank L. Moir 3d. 
tc We humbly beseech Th oo H. Elliot Button 1d. 


marked thus (*) roche be had in Tonic Sol- Ja, 1d. to ad. each, 
Lenpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limurrep. 





‘Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 


the Church Service."—Musical Standard, June 6, 1891 
** Good, effective, easy, and dignified.” — Musical Times, April : 1391. 
“‘Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the ma pe, ot 
choirs and congregations." ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition pa oon 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the er Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS, nae, So 
Anthem—Christians, Awake... os as ea 3d. 2d. 
Carol—Once in Bethlehem 2d. 1d. 
Two Christmas Carols . os 3d. ad. 

SERVICES. 
Service In G 1/6 1s. 
Or, separately :— 

Te Deum .. ° ae oo 3d. 2d. 

Benedicite, omnia Open - oe ad. ad. 

Benedictus ee oe oe oe 2d. ad. 

Jubilate 3d. 2d. 

Office for the Holy Cunssusien 8d. 6d. 

Pater Noster from the above .. od. ad. 

Amen ditto id. 1d. 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. ad, 

Services In CuHantT Form (No.1) .. oe os 1s. 8d. 

Or, separately :— 

Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie .. os as 3d. 2d. 

Office for the Holy Communion 6d. qd. 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. ad, 

Te Deum in B flat oe 3d ad. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C Boule Unison) .. 3d 14d, 

Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D . 3d. ad. 

ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) .. 2s. -- 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
1/6 1s 


Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


COMPOSITIONS 


EDWARD BUNNETT, 





Mus. D. CANTAB. 








SERVICES. 
Venite Setting, in G. Chant form... oo oo & 
Te Deum, in F. Chant form ... ae oe a, 2 
Benedicite, in F. Chant form... on oon 
Benedictus and Jubilate, in F ... ion ies a 
Cantate and Deus, in F ... 3d. 
Communion Service, in E 6d. 
ANTHEMS. 
** Blessed be Thou,” Harvest 3d. 
+ in Tonic Sol-fa . 14d 
i Thine, O Lord” (Short) Harvest 2d 
“*O clap your hands,” - 4d. 
” ” 9 Tonic Sol-fa 2d. 
Harvest Hymn, “‘ Sing to the Lord”... 1d. 
Amen. Card 1d. 
London: NoveLto anp Company. Limited 
ERY SUITABLE FOR T IME OF WAR. 
Ep tep sv Sir Freperick Krince, C.V.O 
YMN FOR CHRISTIAN SOL DIERS. By 


C. CARR MOSELEY. Price :4d. Words 1s. 6d. per 100. 

ENTLY TOUCH THE WARBLING LYRE. 

By the same. Part- Song for A. or CONTR. (or T.) T.B. Price ad. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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Just PustisHep. Just PuBLisHEeb. 


DEAR GOLDEN DAYS FOR BARITONE VOICE. 
P. J. ORRILLY ONAWAY, AWAKE, BELOVED 


T= Music sy SONG 
FRANK JEPHSON. 





FROM THE CANTATA 


oe eae . HIAWATHA’S WEDDING - FEAST 


London: Nove._to axnp Company, Limited. 
THE VERSE WRITTEN BY 


STEN LONGFELLOW 
CHARMING CHLOE sun seme enenqen oP 


THE WORDS BY 





Just PuBLisHEp. 


THE MUSIC BY (Op. 30). rs 
EDWARD GERMAN. es . D 


Price Two Shillings. 


In three Keys, D flat, E flat, and F. 


Price Two Shillings Each. _ 
ic > Shillings Each London : NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 








3 

an delightful song . . . treated as only Mr. German knows how. 4: 
—(neen. as @ . . "ATe sop 5 . ® + 
: 7 THE FRINGES OF THE FLEET."f *™ 
London: Noveito anv Company, Limited. —_—_ 6. M 
EDWARD ELGAR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 7: 
THESE FOUR POPULAR SONGS ARE NOW & 0: 


ALANNAH ISSUED FOR S.A.T.B, octavo, each 1s nef 





Just Pustisnep. 














cn ENOCH & SONS, on 
COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. 58, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W.1. 
THE MUSIC BY 
EATON FANING, CHORALE PRELUDES} — 
IN TWO KEYS. 
Price Two Shillings aah. FOR THE ORGAN 
Is one of the best love songs come across of late." —Queen. C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. ( 
Just PuBuisHep. FIRST SET. 





HEART’S BLOSSOM | O®!G!NAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


: (New Szrigs), No. 1. 
SONG ConTENTS. 


. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘“‘ Dundee.” 

. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Rockingham.” ; 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on S. S. Wesley’s ‘‘ Hampton 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on the “‘ Old 104th.” 

. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘‘ Melcombe.” [omnium.’ 
. CHORALE PRELUDE on “‘ Christe Redemptor 

. CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Ann’s.” 


Tue Worps sy 
ETHEL M. DE FONBLANQUE 


THe Music By 


EATON FANING. 





N OM fWw nb & 








Price Two Shillings. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. SECOND SET. 
TWO ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


SOUTHERN SLAV SONGS (New SzErRIEs), No. 45. 


t. SHEPHERD ON THE HILL SIDE, ConTENTS. 
2. THOUGHTS OF MINE. . CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Croft’s 136th.” 
. . ’ 
The Words and Melodies Collected by CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘ _— a 
. . . CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Thomas.”+ 
SRGJAN TUCIC. . CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Mary.” 
The Words translated from the Serbian by 


. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Eventide.” 
FANNY COPELAND. . CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Cross.” 
The Melodies arranged by 


. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘“‘ Hanover.” 
PERCIVAL GARRATT. 


Price Two Shillings, 


NOUS WN 








Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Set. 












London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY 
OVE} =MUSICAL UNION SONG BOOK 


A COLLECTION OF PART-SONGS FOR MEN’S VOICES (T.T.B.B.). 





































‘EAST 
(REVISED PRICES). 
STAFF NOTATION, 2s.; ToNIC SOL-FA, Is. 6d. 

2 CONTENTS. 

No, No. 

1. A VINTAGE SONG ie - «+ Mendelssohn 11. SWEET AND LOW on _ _ J. Barnby 

2. DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES 12. THE Comrapgs’ Sonc oF Hore ... Adolphe Adam 

(Arr. by) H. Elliot Button ,, 7 . 
3. THE D : } 

ed. . FAR DOWN THE GREEN VALLEY... C.H. Doring a eienamiavadas > by) H. Elliot Button 

‘ Gipsy SONG oe on «+ Mendelssohn THE Froc : 
I EET re tienes pass, © nae 20 ses... . 14. THE FROG (humorous)... _ ... Ernest Newton 
& , lias en: Siena (Arr. by) J. Tilleard 15. THE Lonc Day CLOsEs ove ... Arthur Sullivan 
IPLING. | 7. 0 WHO WILL o’ER THE Downs _R. L, de Pearsall > sen SR CS :" gs — 
ARE NOW 8 Once MoRE WITH Joy (Pilgrims’ Chorus, 17. THE THRee HUNTSMEN (hamorces) C. Krontsss 
. om on Tannhiiuser) - ei = v.. Wagner 18. THE WINTRY WINDS ARE BLOWING J. Miiller 

9. SERENADE ian ven = ... Mendelssohn | 19 THURINGIAN VOLKSLIED _ ... eos Franz Abt 

10, Socprers’ Cuorus (Faust) ... ste ... Gounod 20. WHAT CARE I HOW FAIR SHE BE Jacques Blumenthal 
iT, Wa. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
.N A SELECTION 


COLLECTED FOLK-SONGS 


ARRANGED BY 











: ORGAN 
CECIL J. SHARP AND R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
' VOCAL PARTS (BOTH NOTATIONS), Is. 
Hampton. set 
[omnium. CONTENTS. 
ptor A Farmer’s Son so sweet. | One man shall mow my meadow. 
Admiral Benbow. Spanish Ladies. 
As I walked through the meadows. The Briery Bush. 
Brennan on the Moor. | The Carter. 
Bingo. The Coasts of High Barbary. 
ORGAN Come, all you worthy Christian men. The Crystal Spring. 
Dashing away with the Smoothing Iron. The Female Highwayman. 
Down by the Riverside. The Fox. 
Farmyard Song. The Holly and the Ivy. 
Green Broom. The Keeper. 
Heave away, my Johnny. The Keys of Canterbury. 
I will give my Love an Apple. The Lark in the Morn. 
I’m seveateen come Sunday. The Painful Plough. 
King Herod and the Cock. The Red-Herring. 
My Boy Billy. The Sheep Shearing. 
My Man fohn. The Tree in the Wood. 
O No, John. Wassail Song. 
© Waly, Waly. William Taylor. 









Each of the above Songs with Pianoforte Accompaniment may be had separately, price thd. 









Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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A PERFECT DAY | O CANADA 


By CARRIE JACOBS-BOND. ARRANGED By EMERSON JAMES. 









































J ished i jing Arrangements. sd 
Now published in the following e S.A.T.B (Old Notation) as ee 
T.T.B.B. (Old Notation) 
MIXED VOICES. s. d. 
S.A.T.B. (Old Notation) .. ; ‘ ‘ > 3 " “a - 
Bae . e = * 33 JEAN SIBELIUS. 
MALE VOICES Reminiscences of a Land of a Thousand Seas (Album or 
ois ee iano) .. oe net 3 
T.T B.B. (Old Notation) “a ‘ . © 3) Pan and Echo Dance, ” Intermezzo No. 3 “Op. 53 a ee - 
T.T.B.B. (Sol-fa) oe ee ° © 2/| Pélleas and Mélisande, Book No. 1, Op. 46 .. - me 21 { 
A.T.T.B. (Old Notatic n) ee es : os _ o 3] Book No. 2, et? ha oe oe - 2 
A.T.T.B. (Sol-fa) - -_ - = a a o 2| Belsazar (Suite), Op. 51 . oe ee ” 
FEMALE VOICES. 
$.S.A.A. (Old Notation) — .. : + 0 3 ALBERT MALLINSON. 
S.S.A. (Old Notati _ ‘ ‘ . ‘ “ °o 3 
ae Song Albums... ; bis each, net 6 
A PERFECT DAY (Organ Solo) ... un Se 8 © No. 1. For High Voice. 
euieantininnts so fh & 
» > a Low - 
r ro Tf > . 3 
POPULAR WORKS FOR ORGAN Sp ree 





syric 5 fro ym pono L pe 
The Songs of Sappho. 
My Garden (Song-Cycle), 


ARRANGED By W. J. WESTBROOK. 


Cuckoo and Nightingale Co >» (Handel) .. et 20 
Gloria in — Ven ins ee " " . ™ 7 
Moses in Baypt (Ressin a CARRIE J \COBS-BOND. 

R EC E NT ORG: AN WORKS Recent Songs .. se oe each, net 

Processional Entry for Festival Occasions (Richard Strauss). A Cottage in God's Garden. 


Arranged by Max Reg a net a4 Rel in aa You. 
Toccata, Are anged by H. i — ‘ , a 1 6 obin Adair. 


Sey ay 








THE F REDERICK H ARRIS COMPANY, 
_4°, BERNERS STREET, W.-1, LONDON. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


HIAWATHA’S WEDDING-FEAS 


(Op. 30, No. 1.) 


THE DEATH OF MINNEHAHA 


(Op. 30, No. 2.) 








COMPOSED BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 


BY 


JOHN POINTER. 














PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 


London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W.% 
Sold also by Simpxin, Marsnatt, Hamitton, Kenr anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C,-4.—Tuesday, October 1, 1918. 
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HOLY FATHER, CHEER OUR WAY 


ANTHEM FOR BOYS’ VOICES 
WORDS BY Rev. R. H. ROBINSON 


COMPOSED BY 


C. H. BITSON. 





ES, 


m or 


Loxvox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep; New Yor«: THE H H. W. GRAY CO., Sote AGenTs For THE U.S.A 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W.-1 





INSTITUTED 1822 INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830. 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, K.G. 


PrincipaL—SIR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, Mus.D., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.A.M. 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC offers to students of both sexes (whether amateur 
or professional) a thorough training in all branches of music under the most able and 
distinguished Professors. In addition to receiving individual lessons in the various 

branches of the Curriculum, students have the advantage of attending the Orchestral, Choral, 
and Chamber Music Classes, and the weekly Lectures on music and musicians. Evidence ot 
their progress is given at the Fortnightly and Public Concerts and by periodical Operatic and 


Dramatic Performances. 


There are three Terms in the Academic year—viz., the Michaelmas Term, from 
Michaelmas to Christmas; the Lent Term, from early in January to Easter; and the Mid- 
summer Term, from early in May until the end of July. 


The Fee for the ordinary curriculum is 12 Guineas per Term. 
A large number of Scholarships and Prizes are founded and are competec*for periodically. 


Students who show special merit and ability receive the distinction of being elected by 
the Directors, Associates of the Institution, and are thereby entitled to the use after their names 
of the letters A.R.A.M. Students who distinguish themselves in the musical profession after 
quitting the Institution may be elected by the Directors, Fellows of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the letters F.R.A.M. 





Subscribers have the privilege of attending the Lectures and Public Concerts and of 
introducing friends in proportion to the amount of their subscriptions. 

An examination of persons trained independently of the Academy is held twice a year— 
iz. during the Summer and Christmas vacations—successful candidates at which are elected 
Licentiates of the Academy, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the 
tters L.R.A.M. The syllabus is issued annually at Easter. 

An examination of persons engaged in the Training of Children’s Voices is held 
wice a year, and a certificate is granted to successful candidates. 


A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 
Prospectus, entry form, and all further information may be obtained on application to the 


pecretary. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD. 


OF THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC tre ROYAL COLLEGE of MUSICA 


FOR 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Associateo Boaro: 
ERNEST MATHEWS, Esg., Chairman. ; 
SIR ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE, Mus. Doc., St. Anp., Cantas., ET Epin., LL.D., D.C.L., Principal of R.A 
SIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Barr., C.V.O., M.A., Mus. Doc., CanTAaB., Oxon., ET Dust., D.C. IR Director of R.CM. 


OSCAR BERINGER, Esq. H. W. RICHARDS, Esg., Mus. Doc., DuNELM. 
EATON FANING, Esg., Mus. Doc., Canras. PROFESSOR SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD, 
FREDERIC KING, Esq. D.C.L., LL.D., M.A , Mus. Doc., CANTAB. ET Oxon, 
CHARLES H. LLOYD, Esg., M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxon.| S. P. WADDINGTON, Eso. 
SAXTON W. A. NOBLE, Esg. H. WESSELY, Esq. 
SIR WALTER PARRATT, C.V.O., M.A., Mus Doc.,, | 
Oxon., CANTAB. ET DUNELM 
Secretary: JAMES MUIR, Esq. 
Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND, WestTERN Brancu, BurRLINGTON GaRDENS, LonpoN, W.-1 


HE Board holds Examinations throughout the United Kingdom and in the Coloni 
in both Theoretical and Practical Music. The Examinations are of two kinds) 
*“* Local Centre" and “School.” The Local Centre Examinations are carried out by t 
Examiners chosen almost exclusively from the Staffs of the Royal Academy of Musi 
and of the Royal College of Music. The School Examinations are conducted by 0 
Examiner. 
The Subjects for Examination are comprise in the following list :— 
GRAMMAR OF MUSIC. ORGAN. HARP. 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. VIOLIN. WIND INSTRUMENTS. 
HARMONY. VIOLA. SINGING. & 
COUNTERPOINT VIOLONCELLO. EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT | 
PIANOFORTE. DOUBLE BASS. SINGING. 

Local Centre Examinations (Syllabus A). Examinations in Theory held in March 
November at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April at all Centres; and in 
London district and certain Provincial Centres in November—December also. Entries for th 
November—December Examinations elose Wednesday, October 16th, or, with extra fg 
October 24th, 1918. 

School Examinations (Syllabus B) held three times a year: viz., October—Novembet 
March—April, and June—July. Entries for the October—November Examinations clos 
Wednesday, October gth, or, with extra fee, October 17th, 1918. 

Theory Papers set in past years (Local Centre or School) may be obtained from ti 
Central Office, price 4d. per set, per year, Post-free. 

The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions tenable at the Royal Academy of Must 
or the Royal College of Music for two or three years. These Exhibitions are limited @ 
Candidates under twenty years of age who fulfil certain conditions set forth in each Syllab 

Syllabuses A and B, for 1918 or 1919, the Syllabus in Ear Training and Sight-Singi 
Forms of Entry, and any further information, may be obtained, post-free, from the Secreta 


TELEGRAMS :—" ASSOCIA, LONDON.” JAMES MUIR, 
TELEPHONE:—MUSEUM 1710. CenTrat Orrice: 14 & 15, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, w.ca) 


London: Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, Wa 5 
Sold also by Simpkin, MarsHatt, Hamtron, Kent anv Co., Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.-4—Tuesday, October I, 1918 ’ 
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